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Louis Napoleon, there was a strong under- 
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pay an awful penalty for his crime in originat- 
ing a war that covld not be otherwise than 
largely flestructive to life and comfort among 
the parties engaged, while alarming and jeop- 
ardizing the peace of all Europe. But now, 
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when ‘‘he who caused the war” (as King Wil- 
liam expressed it in his memorable letter to the 
Pope) is actually beaten, dethroned, and im- 
prisoned—when his ‘‘ dynasty,” for establish- 
ing which he occasioned all the horrors we are 
witnessing, is denounced and proscribed by 
the people over whom he has so long tyran- 
nized, and so many of whom he has involved 
in distress and slaughter—the current of Amer- 
ican feeling is very naturally turning actively 
toward the French millions who are trying to 
re-establish ‘‘ the Republic” which he trampled 
down in his bloody march to imperial power. 

The wish is heartfelt and universal among 
us, that peace will be quickly re-established 
between the nations, on a basis more conducive 
to permanent peace than anything which has 
ever existed between France and Germany. 
Ample allowance must be made for the pas- 
sions aroused on both sides ; and, while we all 
continue to feel that Germany has been out- 
rageously attacked, and has suffered immensely 
in the destruction of its defenders, we must 
hope that the unparalleled success of the Ger- 
man arms will be followed by such considera- 
tion toward the French people as a generous 
victor bestows on a gallant foe when honorably 
conquered in the field. 

The astonishing development of martial 
force on the part of Germany ranks that 
country now as the first military power in 
Europe. The Germans, slow to anger, but 
awful when provoked—able at any time to 
array armies ample enough to repel attacks 
from any quarter—may show an example in 
peace surpassing the martial glory following 
their unparalleled success in this war: And it 
will be a lasting honor to ‘‘ United Germany,” 
if it shall seize the opportunity, by quickly dis- 
banding its troops when peace is settled, to 
discountenance such large standing armies as 
the European nations generally have been com- 
pelled to maintain for many years in self-de- 
fense against Napoleonic ambition. Never was 
nobler field presented to any nation than Ger- 
many now possesses for showing that ‘‘ peace 
hath its victories as well as war.” 


— 
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Noticz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice. 

To our subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








GERMAN POLICY TOWARD THE 
FRENCH. 


Brrorr matters go any further, and in con- 
sequence of the effect which erroneous reports 
are producing in many minds, it is well, in 
justice to all parties and to the truth of his- 
tory, to correct promptly certain misstatements 
concerning the language and course of the 
German King and his Premier, Bismarck—for 
both are held responsible for the language and 
acts of either in the great game of war and diplo- 
macy now progressing in Europe. 

The Consul-General of the North-German 
Confederation, Mr. Roesing, of New York, 
officially notices the errors, and asks the Amer- 
ican Press to correct the misstatements into 


which they were led by inaccurate telegraphic 
reports. 


One of the errors consisted in attributing to 
the King a statement made by some European 
editor, that he ‘‘ would not hold Frenchmenre- 
sponsible for being born in a country cursed 
with a Bonaparte for a ruler.” 

King William was also alleged to have said 
that he warred not against the French people, 
but only against the Emperor, who begun the 
strife: And retort is now made, that, as Na- 
poleon is dethroned and a prisoner, the war 
should be instantly stopped. But the lan- 
guage of the King was different—was entirely 
military, and nowise diplomatic in character. 
It was used to quiet the French people, who 
feared outrage from the German armies ; was 
substantially to the effect that he warred only 
against soldiers, not against peaceable citizens; 
and, therefore, would not allow any outrage on 
people who remained quietly at home with 
their families, without molesting the German 
troops. This policy, the King and his gener- 
als have steadily observed, and the march of 
the German forces has probably been con- 
ducted with far less inconvenience to the peo- 
ple along their route than has usually attended 
the movement of great armies, 
cases mentioned where German soldiers vio- 
lated the rigid commands of the King and his 
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generals, they were promptly tried by drum- 
head court-martial, and instantly shot. This 
is the substance of the concurring statements 
of all the European and American war corre- 
spondents whose letters have been published 
in this country, respecting the treatment of the 
French residents along the routes of the Ger- 
man armies. 

As the erroneous expressions were quoted by 
us, and by the American Press generally, as 
having been used by the King, we hasten to 
make our share of the correction. 

In this connection, it is scarcely necessary to 
& y that the French people enthusiastically ap- 
} oved the war which the Emperor commenced; 
and Louis Napoleon is said to have declared 
that the power of French opinion virtually 
forced him into the war. Since his downfall, 
the warlike tone of Paris and other cities does 
not show any abatement. The prostration of 
the Emperor offered fair opportunity for the 
French people, through the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic, to say, if they were 
inclined to do so, that ‘the war was the ex- 
Emperor's, not theirs; and that, in starting 
under a new form of government, they would 
try to repair the errors of the defunct dynasty 
by restoring peace between their country and 
Germany.” Instead of this, have we not seen 
that the language and conduct of the new Gov- 
ernment is quite as belligerent as under 
the Imperial sway—the language generally 
breathing ‘war to the knife,” and declaring 
that ‘‘no peace would be thought of till every 
German was driven from France” ? 

Most sincerely do we sympathize with the 
people of France. Every reasonable allowance 
is to be made for their exasperated feelings. 
We all honor the patriotism that defends a 
country to the last extremity of reasonable resist- 
ance. But animpartial world will also consider 
the immense sacrifices occasioned to Germany 
by the cfusade against it, and will scarcely won- 
der at the victorious Germans now asking for 
such a guaranteed peace as will prevent further 
attacks on German nationality. Whenthe new 
French Government is prepared to treat for 
peace on reasonable grounds, and offers fair 
terms therefor, the condemnation of the world 
would quickly follow a refusal on the part of 
the German Government. 

As having important bearing on these mat- 
ters, showing the temper of a ruling German 
mind—the mainspring of the German Govern- 
ment—we quote a very brief statement of points 
mentioned by Count Bismarck in a conversa- 
tion just held with a correspondent of the Tri- 
bune, who telegraphs it under date of the 14th 
September : 

““News of the French Republic had just been re- 
ceived, on which subject Bismarck said, ‘ We shall not 
interfere with their domestic affairs.’ To the sugges- 
tion that there must be some settled government to 
give Prussia a secure guarantee for the payment of 
war expenses and indemnity, Bismarck replied only 
by repeating, ‘We don’t want to interfere with the 
domestic affairs of France. Our people think we 
must have those German provinces France took from 
us many years ago [Alsace and Lorraine]. We must 
at least render France powerless to menace us by the 
same road. Metz and Strasbourg we must have, and 
we ask no more than is necessary to our own safety. 
We are a very patient people. They have been telling 
us that if we would not fight, they would compel us. 
Well, we are like the father of a family who, after en- 
during many insults, at last determines to fight a duel, 


only on condition that the combat shall be decisive 
and shall be final.’ ”” 








NEWLY PROJECTED FACILITIES 
FOR TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


As ons of the greatest objects of our internal 
policy, and indeed of good policy everywhere, 
is to facilitate trade and travel by improving 
and cheapening the means of transit, public 
attention may well turn favorably toward seve- 
ral important projects in different localities, all 
aiming at the same great purpose —the bring- 
ing of producers and consumers in closer con- 
tact on the easiest terms, so that it shall not 
much longer require a sacrifice of three bushels 
of corn in Iowa or Minnesota to pay freight on 
every bushel sent to seaboard markets by people 
who occasionally use the almost valueless corn 
as fuel in their Northwestern homesteads. 

Great schemes are now in progress for pro- 
moting these objects, and among them we may 
here mention particularly two noble railroad 
enterprises—one, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, through Virginia and West Virginia, 
between the Ohio River and the Chesapeake 
Bay, at Norfolk; the other, the New York and 
Oswego Midland Railway, for connecting the 
waters of the great lakes at Oswego with the 
harbor of New York. Both lines are of about 
equal length—four hundred miles, of which 
nearly one-half is completed on each route— 
and both projects are happily managed by 
practical men and enterprising capitalists, who 
usually calculate the chances too carefully to 
allow of failure or delay in whatever business 
they undertake. 

1. The New York and Oswego Midiand Line 
runs mostly through a region hitherto com- 
paratively sequestered—the mountain range, 
of which the Hudson Highlands and tke 
Catskills are outcrops, having hitherto mea- 
surably isolated that section from existing 
canals and railways. Common-sense and pub- 





lic necessity will soon provide better ship- 
canals at Welland, Niagara, and elsewhere, for 
connecting the upper lakes with the lower lake 
(Ontario), and hence the provision of one con- 
tinuous rail line from Oswego to New York, in 
addition to the canals and the present circuit- 
ous railroads, may justly be considered a mat- 
ter of national importance—valuable not alone 
to Oswego, New York, and the intermediate 
region, but to the people generally eastward, 
and to all residents in the vast regions con- 
nected with our immense lake navigation up to 
and even beyond the furthest harbor on Lake 
Superior. The importance of this Midland 
enterprise is greatly enhanced by the business 
connections its managers have formed with 
several diverging routes, particularly that with 
the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad and the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, through 
which connections the people in extensive re- 
gions will be supplied with plenty of good coal 
at moderate rates. In short, this New York 
and Oswego Midland Road is just the right 
thing in the right place, and the sturdy farm- 
ers along the line, who put the first six mil- 
lions in the work, now see that people else- 
where are praising their sagacity. Capitalists 
and others who have money to invest are al- 
ways ready to help those who first help them- 
selves, and hence the further means required 
for completing the Midland are being furnished 
steadily through popular confidence in the great 
value and good management of the work. Im- 
portant as are the Central and Erie Railways, 
valuable as are our State canals, it is no dispar- 
agement to either of them to name the New 
York and Oswego Midland Railroad as an en- 
terprise worthy of mention in the same breath, 
reflecting credit on the State as well as on the 
projectors and constructors, 

2. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is also 
national in its importance, forming a short and 
valuable line between a desirable point on the 
Western waters and the entrance of one of our 
noblest Atlantic estuaries. It will largely help 
to realize what Washington early struggled for 
—the rendering Virginia a great highway be- 
tween the Eastern and Western waters—his 
thoughts having turned actively toward inter- 
nal improvements as powerful bonds of union 
for the new nation which he aided in establish- 
ing. “If we in Virginia do not improve and 
connect our rivers by suitable canals between 
the headwaters of those flowing east and 
west,” he said substantially, ‘‘the State of New 
York will be before us in connecting the At- 
lantic with the great West by similar means 
within its borders.” Such, substantially, were 
the opinions he expressed, when writing, in 
1784, concerning a tour he was making along 
our then Western frontiers (in the middle of 
the State of New York !) immediately after he 
resigned command of the Revolutionary armies. 
His efforts promised success, till death blighted 
the prospect for Virginia in 1799—her other 
statesmen being too deeply engaged in hair- 


-splitting political abstractions to carry to com- 


pletion the system of water communication 
which he proposed and aided between 1784 and 
1799. ‘The long delay and final failure in com- 
pleting the James River and Kanawha Canal 
left Virginia still behind in the race for com- 
mercial prosperity. But, since the late ‘‘un- 
pleasantness,” Virginia (East and West) has 
been struggling, with a spirit worthy of early 
success, for completing-a railroad between the 
entrance of the Chesapeake at Norfolk and the 
junction of the Kanawha with the Ohio at a 
newly-mapped town that will soon become a 
considerable city. The reconstructed Legisla- 
ture has successfully struggled to enlist capi- 
talists in this railroad, and several well-known 
New York bankers have shown their usual sa- 
gacity in accepting the liberal offers. These 
practical business men are of the same enter- 
prising stamp as their neighbors, who are 
financiering the New York and Oswego Mid- 
land. With them also success is certain at an 
early day. 

It seems probable that both of the above- 
mentioned roads will be completed about the 
same time—by the close of another year—each 
having now about one-half its track constructed. 

We speak of these matters without any local 
partialities or prejudices, especially as we know 
that they do not conflict with each other, nor 
injure the prosperity of any region, There is 
plenty of business for both, and for all others 
now fully operating ; and it is comforting to 
know that all will have as much business as 
they can do, though they should all lay down 
four tracks instead of two—two for freight, and 
two for mixed traffic (freight and passengers). 
The vast interior improves with a degree of ra- 
pidity that requires better and cheaper freight 
routes than now exist, or that will exist even 
when these two new routes shall be in opera- 
tion. But with these, and with improvements 
on existing routes, the public will probably be 
content for awhile. Meantime, it is well to 
continue the consideration of the ‘‘Double- 
Track Equal-Speed System” in the broad light 
in which it was presented to Congress and the 
public during the last two years by the Na- 
tional Cheap Freight League. ‘The charges for 
transportation must be reduced far below the 
rates on railroads as now managed, 
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The proposed improvements in water com- 
munication between the East and West—pro- 
jects of great value—will be mentioned here- 
after. 








THE TROUBLES IN CHINA—FOR- 
EIGN INTERVENTION, 

Te recent massacre of Christian mission- 
aries and other foreigners at Tien-T'sin, to 
which we referred a few weeks ago, acquires 
more serious character from its apparent 
connection with a changed spirit in the Chi- 
nese Government—a change that may occasion 
war on the part of England and France, soon 
as the latter country settles its home troubles. 
From its peculiar connection with China and 
the Chinese, our country must be deeply in- 
terested, though it may not take an active part 
in the probable conflict. It is well, therefore, 
to understand clearly the causes as well as the 
effects of the troubles, 

The Progressive or Radical Party, headed 
by Prince Kung, the Regent during the minor- 
ity of the Emperor Tung-Chi, lost official 
power when the young monarch lately assumed 
the reins of Government, Kung is an en- 
lightened statesman, and he happily found 
hearty concurrence from his associates in the 
Government (the Empress Mother and the 
Premier Wen-Siang), in the liberal policy 
initiated during his regency—of which policy 
the Burlingame Embassy was one of the most 
promising results. The young Emperor is 
identified with a sort of Conservative or Native 
Party—strongly tmbued with reverence for the 
‘*good old times,” as people call them, and for 
the traditions wherein and whereby all inter- 
course with ‘‘ foreign devils” (as outsiders are 
politely termed) was disfavored. The fact 
that some high officials publicly countenanced 
the gross fanaticism which afterward displayed 
itself in the massacre, and the further fact that 
all this was shown so near the seat of Govern- 
ment (Pekin), as we stated in our recent re- 
marks, give a sombre aspect to the present 
condition of things. 

The treaties made with various nations by 
China, under the guidance of Prince Kung and 
Minister Burlingame, will have to be modified, 
so as to insure better protection for foreigners 
in that country : And, in view of the altered 
state of things, the loss of Burlingame will be 
more and more seriously felt by the liberal 
Chinese party, and by the people of other na- 
tions who looked for better things from inter- 
course with the Celestial Empire. 

The change in the Administration of the 
Chinese Government is particularly to be re- 
gretted in the United States, in view of the 
growing relations between the two countries. 
The commerce between them promised so 
much for the welfare of the human race, of 
which China holds so large a portion, that the 
unfavorable aspect of things has a world-wide 
interest. Prompt measures on behalf of all 
the powers lately brought into treaties with 
China, however, will probably teach its young 
monarch such serious lessons on the folly and 
crime of violating the spirit of those treaties, 
that it is not too much to hope for a speedy 
recall of the wise and benevolent Prince Kung 
to connection with the Government of a nation 
which his enlightened policy started on such 
favorable auspices in reference to the outside 
world and to the myriads of thé Chinese 
people. Most particularly is the illiberal spirit 
of the young Emperor and his present advisers 
to be deplored, when we have among ourselves 
so many who will seize on late events as pre- 
texts for hostility to the Chinamen already 
among us, and to any increase of the migra- 
tion from that country to this. 








THE LAST RESTING-PLACE- OF THE LATE AD- 
MIRAL FARRAGUT.—It having been announced 
that the remains of the late Admiral Farragut, 
with the consent of Mrs, Farragut, his relict, 
were to be removed in a few days from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Woodlawn Cemetery, Westches- 
ter County, this State, Hon. Oakey Hall, Mayor 
of New York, believing that the metropolis 
should have the honor of taking charge of the 
remains of the departed hero, sent a message 
on the 15th inst. to the Common Council, in 
which he urged his views as follows: 


“T suggest, on behalf of the Commonalty, that the 
United States Government be requested to detail a 
vessel-of-war to bring his remains to this city, and 
that, in the event of its omission or inability to do so, 
a steamer be dispatched under civic expense to ~ 
Portsmouth, and in charge of a guard of honor. That 
upon the arrival here of the illustrious remains they 
be honored by a public funeral, with suitable page- 
antry and ceremony. That all associations, naval, 
military, civic, or otherwise, who are desirous of co- 
operating in this last tribute of respect, be invited to 
equally share therein with the city authorities ; that 
if agreeable to the wishes of his widow and surviving 
relatives, his remains be conveyed to West Point for 
interment beside General Scott's (should such arrange- 
ments be authorized by the Federal Government), or 
interred in this city, as, for instance, in St Paul’s 
churchyard upon Broadway, the rector, wardens and 
vestry of Trinity Parish having informally acceded to 
such a suggestion ; or in one of the suburban public 
cemeteries contiguous to the metropolis ; and that a 
monument, to designate his final resting-place, be 
hereafter erected at the expense of the city. It is 
proper that I should add that this communication re- 
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ceives the assent of Mrs. Farragut, from whose letter, 
addressed to Ue Mayor, dated this morning, I extract 
the following: ‘I can but acquiesce in the wishes so 
warmly expressed in your communication of this 
morning, most courteously placed in my hands by 
Judge Daly, and I shall, with great confidence, in- 
trust to your care the beloved and honored remains 
of my husband, to be conveyed to their last resting- 
place,’ ” 








Toe ARMY AND Navy OF THE PopE.—A Lon- 
don correspondent furnishes the New York 
Tribune an interesting paper on the naval and 
military forces of the Pope, and a statement of 
the extent and population of the States of the 
Church, which may be said to have been an- 
nexed within the past few days to the Kingdom 
of Italy, in obedience to the wishes of the 
Roman people, and also of those subject to 
Victor Emmanuel, To complete the annexation, 
however, a formal plebiscitum has been ordered 
in the Papal dominions ; and, should the people 
decide adversely (of which there is no proba- 
bility) to annexation, their wishes are to be 
respected, and the autonomy of the Roman 
yovernment accepted by the Italians. To re- 
turn: The corréspondent referred to states 
that the Papal army at present consists of eight 
thousand foot soldiers; four squadrons of cay- 
alry, consisting of 550 men ; and in the artillery 
branch of the service there are 1,153 indiffer- 
ently drilled men. The Papal navy consists of 
twelve vessels, of various dimensions, carrying 
280 men, The largest vessel is the yacht Im- 
macolata Concezione, a screw steamer, termed 
a corvette, bnilt in England, and carrying en- 
gines of 150 horse-power, and eight guns. The 
interlor is fitted up for temporary occupation 
by the Pope. Next in size are the steamers 
San Pictro, 40 horse-power, two guns; San 
tinseppe and Blasco, each 30 horse-power, 
two mortars; and seven sailing coast-guard 
vessels, The territory of the Pope previous to 
1859, embraced an area of 17,128 square miles, 
with a population of 3,124,668 inhabitants. 
Since 1859, by annexation to the Kingdom of 
Italy, this territory has been greatly reduced. 
Its present area is 4,887 square miles, with 
only 692,126 inhabitants. 








A Very SaTIsrFAcToRY REason.—Victor Em- 
manuel, in giving his excuse to Pius IX, for in- 
vading the Pontifical territory and annexing it 
to the Kingdom of Italy—thereby completing 
its boundaries, and putting an end to what, in 
Europe, has been considered an anomaly, 
namely, the existence of one sovereign power 
in the heart of another equally sovereign—de- 
clares that necessity of no ordinary political 
character has compelled him to the step ; that, 
in fact, if he declined stripping the Holy Father 
of his temporalities, he himself, by the Repub- 
licans of his Kingdom, would be forced to give 
place to a form of government deciéedly more 
radical in its character than either King or 
Pope would care to accept. The confession of 
the King is extraordinary. It unequivocally 
recognizes the condition in which the people of 
Italy, from the Alps to the sea, stand to-day. 
“Any delay,” writes Victor Emmanuel, “on 
my part would have occasioned the proclama- 
tion of the Republic in every Italian city, and 
the army would not have fought the Republic, 
which would have been fatal to the Papacy. As 
it is, Republicanism is so rampant that it may 
prove irrepressible:” When a monarch thus 
deliberately admits the oppugnancy of sub- 
fects to the government of which he is the 
head, he at the same time acknowledges how 
very near the verge of revolution he stands, 
and how soon a political exigency may drive 
him from his throne to herd with those rulers 
out of business whom, a few years ago, he de- 
liberately assisted to dethrone and send into 
exile ! 








THe FRENCH RePvsiic.—It has been semi- 
officially declared in Berlin that William of 
Prussia will not treat for peace with the Minis- 
try of the “so-called Republic of France.” He 
insists that the only Government which Prussia 
can recognize is the Empire. France, he de- 
clares, is not a republic in fact or in law— 
that it has not received the formal assent of the 
people or of the European nations—therefore, 
should Lt. enter into a treaty with its Ministers, 
it might be repudiated on the first opportunity, 
under the plea that the parties representing the 
French people had no authority so to do, and 
again flagrantly break the peace. He is pre. 
pared to treat with the Regency, but not with 
the Republic. If he persists in this, it is im- 
possible to say when the war will end—cer- 
tainly not until France is utterly broken, or the 
Prussians, by some fortune of war, are driven 
back to the Rhine, beaten, disorganized and all 
but conquered, as the Republic is to-day. 








MONEY AND PEACE.—Commenting on the 
financial situation of Europe at this time, a 
morning paper aptly remarks: “It is as true 
that frightened money will seek peaceful coun- 
tries as that water will seek its level. The con- 
tinent of Europe is in great part under the 
panic of war. Hence for the past few weeks 
money has been accumulating in London, the 





nation of shopkeepers being most likely to 
keep out of the struggle. The accumulation is 
so great in the English capital, that the Bank of 
England yesterday reduced its discount rate to 
three percent. It was seven per cent. a few 
days after Napoleon declared war. The move- 
ment is now extending to our own country, for 
the Canadian banks are giving Wall street all 
the gold it will take.” 








Tue Woops oF BovuLoGNE.—The destruction 
of Bois de Boulogne—the loveliest promenade of 
Europe—is one of the saddest features of the 
work of destruction now going on about Paris. 
This most perfect of parks contains 2,300 acres, 
of which 1,000 are heavily wooded with the 
growth of half a century, and some 500 in fresh 
green turf. It has seventy-five acres in lakes 
and rivulets. It embraces a magnificent race- 
course, numerous cascades and fountains, Swiss 
cottages and grottoes, the most carefully-kept 
roads, walks, and bridle-paths. To see a pleas- 
ure-ground so admirable desolated by the ax and 
torch may well cause a shiver of pain to run 
through the exsthetic Paris. 








THE MERCANTILE Lisrary.—Our thanks are 
due to the Mercantile Library Association for 
the excellent portraits, published in our last 
issue, of the members of the New French Pro- 
visional Government. 








CHICKEN-POX. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 

AmonG the eruptive fevers, there are none of 
less real importance, s0 far as actual danger or 
serious annoyance is concerned, than varicella, 
or, es it is commonly called, chicken-pox. 
There are other fanciful names given to it, 
according as the pustules, which compose its 
external manifestations, are broad, flat, acum- 
inated, etc., and mainly derived from the 
ancient idea of their originating from an animal 
miasm—such as cow-pock, swine-pock, etc. 

Without any sign or warning, no heat of 
skin, febrile symptoms, cough, or disorder of the 
lungs, such as characterize most other of the 
acute, eruptive diseases, varicella manifests 
itself by a more or less number of vesicles upon 
the skin, and mainly on the face, about the 
size of a split pea, very thin, and filled witha 
semi-clear, watery fluid. These, as they re- 
main, soon have a slight red areola around 
them, but possess very little irritative charac- 
teristics. They resemble very much the pus- 
tules of the small-pox, except that they are 
larger in all dimensions except their depth. 

They usually continue not more than a week, 
gradually drying up, exfoliating by the end of 
the eighth day, and afterward little if any trace 
of them is to be found. 

Formerly, chicken-pox was considered to be 
a form or modification of the small-pox, but I 
think that no one considers it to have any, 
however remote, relationship to this dire 
malady. It affects the system scarcely at all, 
during its entire course, as said before, of eight 
days. It is sosuperficial that it leaves no scars 
or marks to designate its having been present, 
except in some few cases where there are one 
or two pits left, showing that the ulceration had 
been deeper than usual, and had passed through 
the cutis vera, or the underlying true skin, 
any injury of which always leaves its tell-tale 
traces behind. 

It is a disease that probably is never repeated 
in the same person—at least it is so considered 
by the writers upon the subject. 

So far as treatment is concerned, it rarely 
needs any at all. For a very sensitive child, 
easily affected by slight ailments, a little 
manna, or a teaspoonful or two of syrup of 
rhubarb, and, perhaps, if there is any tempo- 
rary fever, a drop of the tincture of aconite-root 
in a teaspoonful of water—for a child of two or 
three years old, or a half drop for a younger 
child—every two or three hours until relieved, 
is all that is necessary. 

Apparently the principal object of the disease 
is to form material for the quacks, who avail 
themselves of the presence of this disease to 
swindle their too confiding patients. 

Some years ago, the two children of a nervous 
lady were taken ill, as she supposed; at any 
rate, when she awoke in the morning, she found 
them both broken out with a dozen or two of 
the already described vesicles upon their 
faces, and supposed, of course, that they must 
be ill. In great anxiety, she sent for a dis- 
tinguished charlatan of great celebrity in this 
city. 

The wily man of little pellets smelt a big fee, 
if he worked the case rightly. He shrewdly 
noted that one had been vaccinated, and he 
told the poor lady that he had varioloid, but 
that the young babe had the regular small-pox 
itself, 

Conceive the fright of this fashionable lady at 
learning that her children were ill with this 
most awful of diseases! But the bland doctor 
soon soothed her by the assertion that she need 
not fear their death. His practice was wonder- 
ful, and invariably cured the worst forms of 
small-pox. She need have no fears. 

‘* But,” gasped the lady, who looked at the 
future of her daughter when arrived at a mar- 
riageable age—‘ but they will be so horribly 
marked !” 

“ No, my dear lady,” urged the doctor; ‘ dis- 
miss all fears.” Such remedies as he used, hith- 
erto unknown, possessed the power of com- 
pletely dissipating the disease in eight days, 
and leaving no cicatrices behind ; the children 
could never be told to have had this complaint, 
so perfect would be his cure. 

The lady was overjoyed at this cheering in- 


formation, for her spirits had sunk low indeed 
at the news of the presence of the foul disease, 
which had committed such ravages all over the 
world. 

When this curious statement reached me of 
the presence of the disease in the vicinity, and 
the cure that was promised, I went to see the 
children, and found that the disease was only 
chicken-pox, which, as I have said, completes 
its course in elght days. But I found it difii- 
cult to convince the lady that the quack of such 
distinguished European celebrity had made 
an error. But, before the day was over, I 
had requested some dozen of my professional 
friends to call, examine and give a name to 
the disease there present, The result was, the 
lady was convinced, and the chariatan dis- 
missed. He failed in that case, but he got 
eight hundred dollars from the husband of a 
lady of station and beauty, for curing a similar 
case without marking or physical injury. 

Such charlatanry is little, if any, better than 
the robbery by a common sneak-thicf—too often 
it better resembies the burglar’s act, who is 
ready to jeapardize even life in his unholy call- 
ing. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Floating Telegraph Stations. 


Captain Moody, of England, has recently brought to 
the notice of the British public a new floating vessel, 
similar in form to that given in the illustration, for 
telegraph and other purposes, The inventor’s scheme 
includes: First, floating batteries for harbors, rivers, 
and roadsteads, and other situations where they may 
aid established forts; second, a mid-ocean floating 
station, where ships could call and mariners commu- 
nicate with their owners, using it as a post-office, or 
storehouse, or rendezvous for aid of various kinds, in- 
cluding lifeboats built on the same principle as the 
station itself; third, as a lighthouse, the light fixed 
upon a tower, mast, or tripod, raised from the centre 
of gravity, which the inventor declares he can carry 
from ten to one hundred feet without detriment to the 
telegraphic department. These novel ideas the in- 
ventor has embodied at great personal expense, and 
there is little doubt that, in the interest of humanity, 
the floating station will soon be a recognized neces- 
sity by the maritime nations, 


Awerding Medals to the Papal Troops, 

It is a custom at Rome, at certain seasons, to make 
presents to the soldiers of the Papal army, in order 
that they may be kept in good discipline. The Papal 
soldiery are poorly and but indifferently paid—those 
who volunteer from foreign countries and serve his 
Holiness six months or a year are not paid at all— 
and in order to keep them from mutinying, a system 
of awards has been devised which appears to satisfy 
the men—keeping them in fair humor. While some 
are presented with money, others are advanced a 
grade in the service, or given a medal of honor, 
which, although intrinsically not worth a quarter of a 
dollar, often pays for many a day’s hard service. 


Seenes in and Around Metz During the 
Three Days’ Fighting. 


The battles around Metz, between Bazaine and 
Prince Charles, were very disastrous in their results, 
The number of killed, wounded and missing on the 
Prussian side amounted, according to official reports, 
to 90,000, while the French loss was not much less, 
although protected by the cannons of the fortress. 
This resulted in crowding the hospitals and other 
places for the reception of the sick and wounded, and 
it became necessary to arrange means of transporta- 
tion to Chalons, Paris, etc., where they would proba- 
bly be cared for. This explains our engraving in the 
‘Foreign Spirit” of the arrival of a convoy of 
wounded at Chalons. The picture afforded by the 
long procession filing through the streets was a very 
sad one,.and cast a tinge of melancholy over the 
faces of the sympathizing crowd. Some had relations 
among them, some had friends, and these were soon 
singled out, and received a thousand marks of ten- 
derness. It is scenes such as these that show in full 
force and strength the horrors and iniquity of war. 
The battle of Longeville was perhaps the most bloody 
and stubbornly contested action of the three days’ 
fighting. Longeville is a small town built at the foot 
of the hill on which Fort St. Quentin is situated. 
During the whole of the fight the French were pro- 
tected by the breastworks of this fortress, and conse- 
quently the loss on the Prussian side was much 
greater. So many of the elite of the French army 
having been disabled since the commencement of the 
war, it was thought advisable to fill up their 
places with portions of theregular army garrisoned at 
Metz, Strasbourg and other fortifications, and supply 
their places with the Garde Mobile. One of our illus- 
trations in this number represents the billeting of 
these troops in Metz. The valley of theMoselle, in which 
most of this fighting has been done, is shown in our 
engraving, sketched from the esplanade at Metz, 
along with a porticn of the citadel and one of the 
suburbs. The branches of the river unite just above 
the spot from which the sketch istaken. The valley 
of the Moselle is one of the loveliest and most fertile 
spots in France, and its desolation by the invader 
would be a great calamity. We have not the space 
here to dwell further on this subject, but refer the 
reader to the engraving. 


Wounded French Prisoners Escorted by 
Bavarian Soldiers into Soulz. 


A correspondent, writing from the ‘lage of Soulz, 
Lower Rhine, on August 8th, says: ‘Carriage after 
carriage is coming in here from Woerth, in which, 
lying upon straw, are the combatants of the day be- 
tore yesterday—Germans often peaceably lying beside 
Frenchmen. Every hour and a half, or two hours, a 
train with fifty carriages leaves here for the towns in 
Germany where military hospitals are established. 
In the meantime those who are seriously wounded 
are taken into the station and the temporary barrack 
hospital ; if but slightly hurt, they are placed upon 
straw in the open air about the railway station. 
When I arrived a train had just left, but one hun- 
dred wounded remained. Sisters of Merey went from 
one to the other, laying ice upon the wounds and 
handing round bread and refreshments ; and a piece 
of dry black bread seemed to be more thankfully re- 
ceived than the greatest delicacy. It was touching to 
see how friend and enemy tried to assist each other 
into the carriages. The same men who, forty-eight 
hours before, had striven to destroy one another, were 





now using their utmost endeavors to alleviate each 
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other’s pains. it was (wo good hours before al the 
carriages were full, and even then many of the 
wounded had to remain behind all night, as there 
were no more trains. Their reception in the village 
was calculated to soothe their feelings at thought of 
defeat, and worthy of the generous German people, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Curtstine Nivsson’s salary for six months is 
now figured up to $125,000 gold. 


Lavra Harris, an American prima donna, 
9p ee the operatic season at the San Carlos Theatre, in 
isbon, 


Tue Boston Theatre opened on the 12th, 
with the Lydia Thompson Troupe in “Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

Art the National Theatre, Washington, D.C., 


the Zavistowski Sisters performed several popular 
pieces last week to good houses. 


Marie Srepacn made her first appearance 
in America at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New 
York, on September 20th, in “ Faust. 


A new version of “ Rip Van Winkle,” said 
to be more realistic than that now accepted, is soon 
to be brought out at the Park Theatre; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue Berger Family of Swiss Bell-Ringers 
met with quite an ovation at Greencastle, Ind., dur- 
ing = annual fair, on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of Sep- 

ember. 


Miss Kare Bateman was announced to 
commence her fall provincial engagements at Liver- 
pool, on September Sth, when she would appear as 
Mary Warner. 


M. Lastcne, the well-known dramatic au- 
thor, has been raised to the grade of Officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur, and M. Nuitter has received that 
of Chevalier. 


AvuBEr’s opera of “ Masaniello,” in con- 
junction with a pyrotechnic exhibition on August 24th, 
is said to have attracted 28,430 persons to the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, London, 


Mr. JosePpH JEFFERSON continues his suc- 
cessful representations of ‘Rip Van Winkle,” at 
Booth’s Theatre, and crowded houses give evidence 
of undiminished interest in the piece. 


Lorra appeared at Niblo’s Theatre, New 
York, September 12th, in a new piece, written by Mr. 
Edmund Falconer, entitled “‘ Heurt’s Ease.” Her re- 
ception was very encouraging. The engagement is 
for six weeks, 

Tre Alleghanians appeared last week at the 
Baptist Church, Waterville, and the Presbyterian 
Church, Brunswick, Me., the halls in those cities not 
being large enough to hold all those who wished to 
hear their music. 


Mrs. Scort-Smppons appears to good ad- 
vantage in the historical drama, “’Twixt Ax and 
Crown,” on the stage of Wood’s Museum, and has 
met with a warmer reception than during her last 
season in New York. 


During the benefit performance given last 
week to Mr. Lawrence Barrett, at Niblo’s Theatre, 
New York, the great feature of the play—“ London 
Assurance ’—was the appearance of John E. Owens, 
in the character of Meddles. 


Tue sale of seats for the Nilsson Concerts 
commenced on the 15th inst., at Steinway Hall, New 
York. Seats for the series of six concerts and one 
matinée were sold at the rate of $20 per set, and seats 
for three alternate concerts at $10. 


Miss Lina Epwin having refitted the neat 
little theatre at No. 720 Broadway, opened it on Mon- 
day, September 12th, with the comedy, “A Bird in 
the Hand is Worth Iwo in the Bush.” This house is 
to be devoted to burlesque and comedy, 


On Wednesday evening last a compli- 
mentary testimonial was extended by the Grand 
Army of the Republic to William H. Pope, the dis- 
tinguished elocutionist, in acknowledgment of his 
services to that organization of soldiers, 


Mrs. Joun Woop and the London St. 
James’s Company commenced an engagement at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Eng., on August 
22d, appearing in Andrew Halliday’s comic drama, 
entitiea “ Checkmate,” and “ La Belle Sauvage.’? 


Tur New York Mendelssohn Union, who 
are to furnish the chorus for Nilsson during her 
American engagement, are busily preparing for the 
campaign. The first rehearsal of oratorio (in which 
the Swedish singer is to appear as soloist), was held 
on the 12th. 


Tue members of the famous Opera Bouffe 
Company engaged for the Grand Opera House, includ- 
ing the noted Silly and Montiland, are all in New York. 
The troupe numbers eighty persons, who make their 
bow to the public on the 26th of September, in “ Le 
Petite Faust.”’ 


Ir is reported that when the author of the 
‘*Wacht am Rhein,’ Carl Wilhelm, first heard his 
composition sung by the multitude, he went out of his 
mind. He is now well, and Queen Augusta sent him 
a gold medal, with an-autograph letter. 


A piece entitled, “ Marching on Paris,” is 
now performed at the leading theatre in Berlin. The 
first act represents ‘‘peace and quiet ;” the second, 
«the people rise, and the struggle begins ;’’ the third, 
‘‘the passage of the Rbine ;”’ and the fourth, ‘on to 
Paris,” with songs and ballet-dancing. 


CuristinE Nitsson during her American 
engagement will be assisted by Miss Isabella Cari, 
contralto, from the Royal Italian Opera, London ; 
Signor Brignoli, Signor N. Verger, baritone, from the 
Imperial Italian Opera, Paris ; Henry Vieuxtemp, the 
great violinist, and a grand orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Max;Maretzek. 


Tue new hall of Messrs. Kelly & Leon's 
Minstrels, at No. 806 Broadway, New York, has been 
open since the 29th ult. It is neat, cozy, well venti- 
lated, and easy of access. No excess of ornament is 
visible about either its auditorium or its stage ; yet 
both are convenient, and suited to the purposes for 
which they were intended. 


A srason of German opera, given last week, 
drew large audiences to the Stadt Theatre, New York, 
where some of our choicest operas were given with 
liberal accompaniments of music and scenic furniture, 
Louise Lichtmay and Herr Bernard shared the honors 
of the entertainment, and received well-merited ap- 
plause for their faultless singing. 


“Lx Pere Faust,” at the Olympic, New 
York, runs a steady and prosperous course. Mrs. 
Oates has fully recovered from her severe cold, and 
throws all her vivacity and love of fun into her songs 
and actions. Mr. G. L. Fox heartily, and 
vokes great laughter as Martha, and the remainder 
of the company add their strength to the success of 
the opera. 


MapameE JAnAvscnex’s first appearance in 
English drama at the Academy of Music, New York | 
will be made as Deborah—“ Leah the Forsaken,” and, 
since that was her best personation in German, the 
effort, we feel sure, cannot be madein vain, We un- 
derstand that Madame Janauschek is to give a serics 
of representations ‘in different cities of the Union, 





after leaving New York. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. ? 


Across the watery waste, Columbia speaks, 

Benignant welcome to her sister France! 

And calmly, strongly bids her take good 
heart, 

And firmly hold her own against the world! 

Like balm, the words fall soothing on her 
wounds, 

And girdle her with constancy and hope! 

* All hail! new Commonwealth, to thee all hail! 

That from the dead monarchic ashes lifts 

A proud fair head to look on Freedom once 
again !” 

So cries Columbia; her sons do swell the 


cry! 
With Liberty’s dear cap on thy young head! 
With Liberty’s strong sword girt at thy side! 
With Liberty’s great heart within thy breast! 
Thine own, O France, thou shalt regain and 
keep ! 
So, o’er the Ocean, loudly as itself, 
From out her mighty heart Columbia greets 
thee. 
Takes thee unto that heart, and cries, ‘* God 
speed !” 
And we, Republics twain, shall one day say, 
“Ye, also ye, who hopeful stand, yet sigh— 
Ye Peoples upon whom the Crown still 
weighs, 
The Sun of Freedom yet shall shfne on ye! 
Ye Commons all, the only Kings shall be, 
And the great waters of the world shall lave 
Countries and nations free for evermore !” 
ARTHUR MATTHISON, 








SAVED FROM DEATH. 


CiIvE and I were engaged to be married, 
and had been so about three months. We had 
known each other a great many years ; and he 
often came down to the rectory, till one day, 
in a very unromantic manner, he asked me if I 
would be his wife; and though there had been 
none of the sighings and jealousies and heart- 
burnings we read about, I knew that, in my 
foolish, little way, 1 was very fond of Clive; 
and feeling how good and true-hearted and 
strong he was, and how glad I ought to be that 
he would stoop to such a poor, little, insignifi- 
cant girl as I was,! looked up in his brave, 
handsome face, which I could hardly see for 
the tears swimming in my eyes, and thea I 
said I would; and then for a while I was 
clasped close to his breast ; and it seemed to 
me that there couid be no more care or trouble 
in this world, and all that I had to do was to 
nestle there to be safe from all life-storms to 
come. He kissed me then, gently and lov- 
ingly; and somehow I felt very happy—so 
happy, that when my uncle, who had brought 
me up from a child, came into the room, I did 
not flinch hastily away, but went to him quietly, 
and clung to his arm, while Clive, in his bold 
open way, said: ‘‘Mr. Grace, Mary has pro- 
mised to be my wife.” 

Uncle shook hands with him warmly, and 
patted my cheek as he drew me closer to him; 
and after that, matters went on in a very quiet, 
unexciting way for three months, Clive com- 
ing down on Saturday night, and staying till 
Monday morning, when he returned to his 
office in the city, and in those days we used 
quietly to talk about the future ; how in years 
to come we were to be married, and how we 
were to plan and contrive about our little in- 
come, taking a cottage somewhere six or ei_ht 
miles from town, and living very sparingly— 
because Clive’s salary was anything but high. 
Our planning, though, was needless ; for one 
day Clive came down in great haste, and I 
could see by his face that he had important 
news to communicate ; and so it proved. He 
had been asked by his employers, a large mer- 
chant firm, whether he would like to accept 
another appointment. - 

** But is it advantageous ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, in a quiet, strange way ; ‘“ six 
hundred a year.” 

“Six hundred a year, Clive !” I exclaimed ; 
‘why, we shail be rich.” 

‘Rich, yes,” he said, taking my hand; “ but 
there is a drawback.” 

A drawback ?” 

“ Yes; I must sign am agreement to serve them 
for six years certain.” 

* oo I said, “but is that not advantage- 
ous 

“ Perhaps,” he said, looking very hard in my 
eyes as he spoke; “but I have not told you 
where it is.” 

‘““Not abroad, Clive!” I exclaimed, as a sud- 
den pang shot through me. 

' “Yes, love, abroad—in Java—at a Dutch sta- 
tion.” 

“ But you cannot accept it, Clive—six years— 
you will not leave me?”. Then I checked my- 
self, as I thought of my selfishness, and it 
struck me that I was going to be a stumbling- 
block in his path, when fortune was within his 
grasp. 

ae Do you wish me to give it up, Mary?” he 
Ba 
“Yes—no, no, Clive! I am selfish !” I ex- 
claimed ; “‘ you must not throw it up—it would 
be destroying your future prospects. It seems 
hard to bear—hard to wait for six years ; but 
we must be patient.” 

I could say no more, for the tears I had 
striven to keep back would come ; but the next 
moment he held me sobbing in his arms as he 
whispered : 

“Is there no other way of getting over the 
difficulty, darling ?” 

I looked up in his face, for, for a few mo- 
ments, I did not see what he meant; but the 
next minute I was clinging to him, weeping 
silently ; and so it fell out, that at eighteen I 
was my dear husband’s girlish little wife, so 
s‘rlish, that, as we ascended the side of the 
#reai ship Batavian at Gravesend, I saw the 
sailors whispering to one another, and I felt my 
cheeks burn, because I knew that they were 
saying I was such a mere child, For it was all 
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like a dream—that hurried wedding, and the 
hasty preparation for our voyage. My uncle 
had said that it would be suicidal for Clive to 
give up so good an appointment ; and, though 
he felt it bitterly, he considered with Clive that 
six years was too long aseparation. ‘“ Had it 
been three,” he said, “*he would have con- 
sidered it our duty to wait.” But as it was for 
a longer period, he yiclded easily to Clive’s 
solicitations; and, in one short fortnight, all 
was settled ; farewells had been said, and the 
great ship was slowly sailing down the ever- 
widening river. 

It seemed so strange, so wonderful, that it re- 
quired at times the reassuring touch of Clive’s 
hand to make me realize the fact that we were 
bidding farewell to the old country. But so it 
Was ; and, though my heart was sore at parting 
from my uncle, yet that sorrow was mingled 
with so much happiness, that I fear I did not 
think enough of bis pain. 

The days glided by, even as the great ship 
glided past the shores of the old country, and 
soon we had seenthe last of the great rock-point 
which they told me was the Lizard, and we were 
far at sea. 

Had I been a queen, I could not have had 
more atténtion paid to me ; the captain, mates, 
and even the humblest sailor always had asmile 
for me; and as we reached in time the hotter 
regions, there was always a summons, and the 
best place reserved for poor little me when- 
ever flying-fish, or dolphins, or a shark was in 
sight. 

The days grew into weeks, and with almost 
invariably pleasaut weather, the ship sailed on. 
There seemed no danger—nothing to appre- 
hend ; and, as I sat with the soft breeze fanning 
my cheeks, all the perils of the sea of which I 
had read seemed so distant and impossible, that 
I could hardly believe the gentle, rippling 
waves, and the soft, cloud-flecked sky, could 
possibly be guilty of the cruelties of which we 
hear. 

At last, though, came a cloud, and that cloud 
seemed to settle upon my husband’s brow. I 
asked him the reason, and he unwillingly told 
me that it was on account of the vessel. R 

It was upon one soft, tropical evening that I 
elicited that response from him; and, as he 
spoke, he drew me closer to him as we leaned 
over the side, looking down at the glittering 
starlight reflected from the dark bosom of the 
sea 

2 you keeping anything from me, Clive?” 
Isa gently. ‘Am I not to share the trouble 
as well as the happiness of life ?” 

“Trouble, little one,” he said—“ trouble 
ought never to come near you.” 

**But I should not be happy if I felt that I 
did not share all, Clive. By keeping me in ig- 
norance, you would be inflicting the very 
trouble from which you would screen me.” 

‘*Beaten with my own weapons,” he said, 
lightly ; and then, in an undertone: “I am un- 
easy, darling, about the vessel.” 

** But why ?” I said. “‘ What is there to make 
you uneasy ?” 

“*Look along the deck and tell me what you 

” 


“What do I see? The man at the steering- 
wheel, the men of the watch, and the four men 
pumping.” . 

Clive was silent. 

“What makes you uneasy, then?” I asked 
after a while. 

“Darling,” he said, “if you had not asked 
me, I should not have told you; but I cannot 
bring myself to seem wanting in confidence. 
Have you not noticed any change in Captain 
Webster and Mr. Green ?” 

“They have seemed a little more cheerful 
and merry than usual,” I said. 

“In the cabin—yes ; but when on deck it 
has not been so. Mary, darling, I fear there is 
trouble at hand ; those four men pumping looks 
ominous.” 

“Ominous?” © 

“Yes, love. Three days ago, one man was 
employed pumping; the next day, two men 
were at. work at once, and they were relieved 
again and again; yesterday, four men were 
pumping all day till evening ; to-day, it was 
commenced at daybreak, and orders have, I 
know, been given that it is to be kept up all 
night.” res 

‘“‘And what does that mean ?” I asked, though 
I felt that I knew what the answer would be. 

“It means, love, that we are a thousand 
miles from any land, and that the ship has 
sprung a leak.” 

I was only a weak girl then, and very young, 
so that perhaps my emotion may be excused ; 
for I felt a strange catching of my breath, and 
a sense of dread stealing over me ; but I tried 
hard to master it all, and I don’t think my 
voice shook as I laid my bands on Clive’s 
breast, and said: ‘Dear husband, we are in 
the hands of the Almighty ; let us hope that in 
our weakness we are magnifying the peril.” 

He caught my hands in his, and held me at 
arms’-length for a few moments, gazing down in 
my eyes. “And I’ve been thinking you a 
timid little girl, Mary !” he exclaimed, at length. 
‘¢God bless you! Yours is indeed a brave little 
heart.” 

We were interrupted by a little display of 
excitement forward, and in the dim light we 
could see that the captain and both the mates 
were there. Orders were hurriedly given, and 
soon there was the clanking noise of another 
pump hard at work, with the plashing of the 
water as it streamed down over the side. 
Lanterns were busily moving about, now on 
deck, now disappearing below. Then I heard 
calls for the carpenter, and the captain giving 
loud orders ; and soon after there was a good 
deal of bustle close to the ship’s bows ; and 
Clive explained to me that they were drawing 
a sail under tiie bottom of the ship, so as to try 
and stop the floou of water, for it was evident 
that the danger was growing ter. 

All through that long, dark night we staid 
on deck, listening to the clanking noise of the 
pumps, and the. rippling plash of the water as 
it ran over the side; but when morning broke, 





it was evident that the danger was not lessened. 
The captain looked pale and anxious, and there 
was a sullen, discontented look about the men, 
who could only with difficulty be prevailed 
upon to keep to their work of pumping. About 
midday they broke out into open mutiny, and re- 
fused to pump any longer ; for the carpenter, 
having been sent below, came up with so bad a 
report that the men left their work directly, 
and, in spite of commands, and even threats, 
they set their officers at defiance, and began to 
make preparations for leaving the ship. 

**Look here, Cap’n Webster,” said an old, 
bluff-looking sailor, ‘‘ we’re ready enough to 
obey, only it ain’t no good to stop here, with 
the ship sinking under us. The murder’s out 
now, and what’s the good of fighting against it ? 
She's started a plank, that’s what she’s done, 
and all the pumps, and twice as many more, 
could not keep the water under.” 

“John Jackson,” said the captain, ‘ you’re 
the last man I should have thought would turn 
against your captain.” 

“So I am, cap’n—hang me if I ain’t,” said 
the man. ‘It’s no good, lads; I’m under or- 
ders again. Who’s coming on my side ?” 

Three more men came out of the little group, 
and followed the bluff old sailor to where the 
captain and the mates were standing in front of 
us; but the rest of the crew went on stolidly 
placing water and provisions in a couple of the 
boats, and at last launched them, and were 
about to push off without a word, when Captain 
Webster threw them in a compass, and gave 
them directions which course to steer. 

Five minutes after they were rowing swiftly 
away, when, for the first time, Clive spoke: ‘Is 
there no chance of saving the vessel, Captain 
Webster ?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply; *‘ not the slightest. 
In two hours she will have gone down.” 

I shivered as I heard these words, but I tried 
to smile as Clive glanced round at me; and 
then, for the next hour, busy preparations for 
leaving the vessel were carried on. 

The boat left was large and roomy, and upon 
its being launched, sails, masts and cordage 
were placed inside, with quite a heavy store of 
water and provisions, every man working hard, 
and though they smiled at my efforts, I ran 
backward and forward from the cabin, carrying 
necessaries for our use. 

But at last all was declared to be in readiness, 
and I was lowered over the side, Clive quickly 
taking his place with me in the boat, where 
there were already the four sailors ; then came 
the two mates, and lastly the captain. 

“You bear witness, gentlemen,” he said, 
“that I left nothing undone, and that it was 
not until every effort had failed that I left my 
ship.” 

He would have said more, but something 
which caught his eye made him shout to the 
men to seize their oars; and then, all together, 
they rowed hard away from the ship’s side. 

At first I did not know why this was done, 
but I soon saw that it was to avoid the vortex 
which the sinking vessel would cause ; for, be- 
fore five minutes had elapsed, the great ship 
began to roll slowly from side to side, and then, 
in spite of myself, I uttered a cry as it gave a 
plunge forward, and seemed to dive down out 
of sight, leaving us alone upon the surface of 
the great waters, 

The night came on, and passed ‘slowly away, 
affecting us all with a deep feeling of awe as we 
thonght of the frail defense we had against 
death. To us the vast ocean, heaving so slowly 
and regularly beneath, seemed then like the 
threshold of eternity; and I know that I trem- 
bled as I clung to poor Clive’s arm, in spite of 
his encouraging words. But very little was 
said that night, and I know that no one slept ; 
but we all sat watching and longing for the 
morning. 

At another time I could have remained rapt 
with wonder and joy at the glorious sunrise, 
which flooded the whole surface of the sea with 
orange and gold ; but there was the sense of the 
great solitude oppressing me always, while 
around me were the pale, haggard faces of men 
who knew the perilous stra in which we lay. 

As the morning broke, though, the captain 
rose up in the bows, and stood looking around 
in every direction, to try if he covld make ont 
where the other boats were, bu’, though he 
tried again and again, he could see nothing; 
and we felt that we were alone. It was nota 
time for repining, however, and every man set 
busily to work, arranging such things as we had 
in the boat; then a little mast was set up, and 
a sail hoisted, which the soft breeze gently 
filled ; and the boat began to go lightly over 
the swell. After a short consultation, the cap- 
tain determined to sail for the island of Am- 
sterdam, a tiny speck in mid-ocean, but a place 
that might prove to us a haven of refuge tili a 
passing vessel could take us off; for, though at 
the present time the sea and sky were serene 
and bright, we did not know how soon a storm 
might arise to engulf our little frail boat. 

_One—two—tbree days we sailed on ; and then 
came @ change—a fierce wind blowing from the 
very direction in which our island lay. First, 
the sky grew black with clouds, while the sea 
became white and foaming, the waves each 
moment curling up more and more fiercely, till 
they beat against the sides and splashed over. 
The boat’s course was altered, the sail lowered 
all but a tiny portion, and then the little vessel 
began to ride swiftly over the waves, now leap- 
ing up a great hill of water, hanging balanced 
on the foamy ridge, and then plunging and 
gliding down into a depth from which it seemed 
impossible that we could ever rise. Then 
came a time when every one except the cap- 
tain, who sat pale and stern, steering the boat, 
began to bail out the water which constantly 
dashed over the sides. Even I would have 
helped, but every one smiled, and tried to 
make the part of the boat I was in more com- 
fortable, by putting up a portion of the sail, so 
as to screen me from the spray, which was now 
‘toily cold. 

Kt might be thought that in such a time of 
trouble men would have been moved by selfish 





thoughts ; but it was not so, for again and 
again it seemed to me that I was made the 
first consideration. When biscuit and water, 
or wine, were passed around, I received always 
the first share ; and all through that wild and 
fearful time, even the roughest sailor there was 
ready to show me respect, and try to do some 
little act to prove his willingness to serve me, 

For a whole week we were borne along 
through that great chaos of troubled waters, 
each moment expecting some huge wave to 
engulf us; and then slowly the tempest began 
to abate. First, the wind went down, and then 
by slow degrees the waves—so slowly, though, 
that losing care, now that the peril was sup- 
posed to be great, one of the sailors, who was 
steering, allowed a wave to wash right in, 
deluging the boat from end to end, so that it 
seemed about to sink, and I clung to Clive, 
feeling that our last hour had come, 

The confusion caused by this sudden danger 
made matters worse; and two of the men 
plunged overboard with an oar each, to keep 
themselves afloat, for they felt that the boat 
was going down. But a few words from Cap- 
tain Webster restored confidence ; and, in spite 
of fatigue, the water was attacked, so that each 
moment the vessel rose higher, and at last was 
entirely free once more. 

It was two days, though, before the sun once 
again shone out to cheer our disconsolate 
state—diaconsolate, indeed ; for, in the time of 
peril, the little water-casks had been washed 
or thrown out, while the greater part of our 
provisions had floated away, at a time when 
every thought had been devoted toward keep- 
ing afloat. The biscuit was saturated, and we 
were all cold and numbed with being so long 
shivering in the water. It almost seemed to 
chill our very hearts, when, upon examination 
being made of each bag and case of provision, 
they were, without exception, found to have 
been destroyed by exposure. . 

“Looking will not mend it, my lads,” said 
the captain, bravely. ‘‘ Let us be hopeful, and 
fight through it all as well as we can. Never 
despair; and recollect that we have a charge 
here to save as well as ourselves.” 

He pointed to me as he spoke, and the men 
gave a faint cheer, as, in accordance with his 
orders, the sail was once more well hoisted, 
the boat trimmed, and we were once more 
skimming over the sea.- 

Night, morning—night, morning, succeeding 
each other, for I don’t know how many strange 
and misty days of horror, with a gnawing pain 
of hunger tormenting us, and the pains of 
thirst becoming hourly more and more unbear- 
able. Captain Webster held up bravely, and 
encouraged us all; but we could only see that 
we were sailing on to our death—a death of 
torment, with the burning sun above us, and 
the mocking water around, ever tantalizing, 
and, as it were, asking us to drink, as it lapped 
musically against the frail sides, foaming, 
sparkling, and pure. But the captain’s advice 
was not always taken, and though with a faint 
smile upon his lip, Mr. Green, the first-mate, 
owned to his weakness, he persisted, during 
one frantic fit of agony, in drinking desperately 
the draught that should hasten his end; for 
soon he grew delirious, starting as if spoken to, 
then leaping up, and wanting to alter the direc- 
tion of the boat’s head ; while, when a couple 
of the sailors tried to restrain him, their weak- 
ness was such that he thrust them aside, and 
they sank back in their places, helplessly gaz- 
ing at him as he climbed over the boat’s thwarts, 
pushed the rope which held the sail aside, and 
muttering angrily, trampled on me as he made 
at the captain who was steering. Clive tried to 
stay him ; and in spite of my effort to restrain 
it, I uttered a loud scream, for the poor crea- 
ture seemed to catch his foot in my dress ; and 
before we were aware of it, he made a lurch 
sideways, and fell heavily into the water. 

For a few moments we were all petrified ; 
but the captain altered the boat’s course, an 
ran back to the spot where the mate had dis- 
appeared; but though we ran to and fro for 
some time, and every eye was gazing intently 
upon the limpid water, we saw no more of the 
poor mate; and for the rest of that evening I 
sat with my head bowed down upon my knees, 
praying that help might come. 

The silence that reigned on board that little 
boat was almost startling ; but it was engen- 
dered of despair, and when in the pale moon- 
light I looked up again, it was to have that 
despair which was in my breast augmented by 
the fixed stare in poor Clive’s eyes. 

I did not know it then, but I learned it after- 
ward, that my share of the food and water had 
been ‘daily augmented by the half of his, and 
now it seemed that he was dying, and that I 
was to lose my sole protector. I flung myself 
frantically at his feet, and tried to speak ; but my 
mouth was parched and dry. I looked round 
for help, but it was only to gaze upon four im- 
passive, stony figures, whose fixed and heavy 
eyes responded not to my appeal. There was a 
smile, though, upon poor Clive’s face as he felt 
my arms clasp him, and slipping from his seat, 
lower and lower, he sat at last in the bottom of 
the boat with his head resting upon my breast, 
while the sigh of content that he gave sent a 
shudder through me, for my heart whispered 
that it was his last. - 

“Throw some water in his face—moisten his 
hair,” whispered a harsh voice, which I did not 
recognize as the captain’s ; but I tried to obey 
it, and bathed my husband’s forehead, though 
apparently without effect, for he lay motionless, 
his arms lightly circling me, and his eyes half 
closed ; and then it was that, with my bodily 
power momentarily growing weaker, my men- 
tal faculties seemed to become more active, and 
my tears fell fast as I thought how hard it was 
for him so young and brave to die thus early. 
At times I asked myself whether I was to blame 
—whether I ought not to have dissuaded him 
from accepting this post—to have been content 
with less brilliant prospects at home, I felt 
that it was for my sake he had accepted it, and 
this was to be the end! 

That long, long night passed ; and with the 
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rising sun I gazed upon Clive’s face to find it 
still and placid as if in sleep, The captain, 
who was the only man who moved, seemed to 
me—for all I saw was in a dreamy, misty way— 
to secure the rudder, and then crawl forward, 
when he pressed a scrap of biscuit into my hand, 
and from a bottle would have poured a few 
drops between my lips, when one of the sailors 
snatched at it. There was a moment’s struggle, 


and the precious liquid fell over the side, the | 


sailor making a dash at it, and falling half over 
the boat’s edge, to lie with his face in the wa- 
ter, too weak to struggle back till the captain 
and the stout old sailor dragged him in ; but the 
bottle was gone, ; 

A time of bright golden mist, with a red-hot 


globe seeming to scorch my head, and a time | 


of dense black darkness, the one mingled with 
and running into the other. Then pleasant 
visions of green fields and bubbling streams, 
with delicious melting fruits hanging over the 
bright glistening waters. Then the old days, 
with Clive half supporting me as we wandered 
in the pleasant lanes, talking of the happy fu- 
ture. Then, again, the golden glowing haze, 
and the burning heat, the muttering of voices, 
the soft fluttering of the sail; and then once 
more the black darkness, mingled now with the 
hissing as of mighty winds ; and then it seemed 
as if my head sank upon wy husband’s neck, 
and that I went to sleep. 

And it was so, but it was almost the long 
sleep of death ; and so near had been the end, 
that it was not until after days of unremitting 
attention that reason returned, and I found that 
I was lying in a cot in a dimly shaded cabin. 
For a long time I could not realize the past— 
could not understand where I was. There was 
the heaving motion of a vessel, the ‘* wash- 
wash ” of the water hurrying by, and occasion- 
ally a heavy footstep upon the deck overhead, 
But at last came a sign, apparently close at 
hand, followed by a rustling noise ; and turn- 
ing my curious eyes in the direction, it was jor 
them to encounter my husband’s face, but so 
care-worn, pallid, and anxious, as to be almost 
unrecognizable. The next moment my feeble 
arms were round his neck, and the tears of 
thankfulness were flowing, for I knew that we 
were saved. 

Saved, indeed ; but how near had been our 
end may be divined when I relate that the 
merchantman which picked us up passed us in 
the night; but the white sail of our boat at- 
tracted the attention of a sailor, and upon the 
vessel’s course being chanved, the impression 
at-first was that the duty to be performed was 
to afford Christian burial—a rite indeed needed 
by the three sailors, Captain Webster and the 
second mate being the only other survivors. 

A month later, weak, and the shadows of our 
former selves, we were landed at Madras, the 
destimaiion of the vessel which had picked us 
up; and soon after, but with many a shiver of 
dread, we re-embarked, to reach Java in safety. 
It was not for many months that I recovered 
from a strange nervous depression, whose effect 
was constantly to bring before me, in all the 
vividness of reality, those terrible hours when 
all seemed shrouded in a golden haze, whose 
scorching heat burned and wasted the life 
within me. But by degrees came restored 
health and the calmness of strengthened nerves, 
We learned afterward that the two boats with 
the crew were also picked up, after many days 
of fearful suffering, similar to that which 
marked with indelible lines the forehead of my 
husband—a glance at which at any time is suf- 
ficient to bring back to memory our fearful 
peril, and the manner in which we were Saved 
from Death. 





SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON AND 
THE FRENCH ARMY AT SEDAN. 


THE great battle of Sedan, which may be 
said to have ended the war between Germany 
and the French Empire, began at 6 a. M. on the 
Ist of September, and was fought with great 
desperation until late in the afternoon, when 
the army under Marshal MacMahon, terrtbly cut 
up and thoroughly disorganized by the artillery 
and frequent bayonet charges of the enemy, 
rushed pell-mell into the city of Sedan, where 
was the Emperor, paralyzed by the misfortunes 
that, since he was forced to abandon the line of 
the Rhine, had followed him. 

At a few minutes past 6, probably frightened 
at the decimation of the army in which he 
had reposed so much confidence, and at the 
numberless ghastly corses that covered the 
streets, Napoleon capitulated to King William 
of Prussia. 

A correspondent present at the battle of 
Sedan, writing of the surrender, says: 

“ About five o’clock there was again a sudden 
suspension of the cannonade along the whole 
line. Many were the speculations as to the 
cause, but nobody seemed to divine the truth, 
You must judge of our surprise when, five 
minutes later, we saw a French officer escorted 
by two Uhlans, coming at a handsome trot up 
the steep bridle-path from Sedan to our post, 
one of the Uhlans carrying a white duster on a 
fagot-stick as a flag of truce. The messenger 
turned out to be a French colonel, come to ask 
for terms of surrender. After a very short con- 
sultation between the King and General Von 
Moltke, the messenger was told by the General 
that, in a matter so important as the surrender 
of at least 80,000 men and an important fort- 
ress, it was necessary to send an officer of high 
rank. ‘You are therefore,’ said the General, 
‘to return to Sedan and tell the Governor of 
the town to report himself immediately to the 
King of Prussia. If he does not arrive within 
an hour, our guns will again open fire. You 





may tell the commandant that theré is no use. 


of his trying to obtain any other terms than un- 
conditional surrender.’ The parlementaire rode 
back with this message. When he was fairly 
out of ear-shot his mission was most eagerly 
canvassed. 

‘“* At 6:30 there arose a sudden cry among the 
members of the King’s statl—* Der Kaiser ist 


da /’—and then came a loud hurrah. 
began to look anxiously for the arrival of the 
second flag of truce. In ten minutes more 
General Reilly rode up with a letter for the 
King of Prussia. 

‘“* As soon as the French General was in sight, 
the slender escort of cuirassiers and dragoons 
we had with us was drawn up in line, two deep. 
Behind the King, in front of the escort, was 
the staff; and ten yards in front of them 
again, stood His Majesty King William of 
Prussia, ready to receive General Reilly. That 
officer, as we soon learned, was the bearer of 
an autograph letter from the Emperor Napoleon 
to King William. The Emperor of the French 
| Wrote : ‘As I cannot die at the head of my 
army, I lay my sword at the feet of your 
Majesty.’ [' Ne pouvant pas mourir @ la téte de 
mon armée, je viens mettre mon épée aux pieds 
de votie Majesté.’] 

‘“*Why Napoleon III. could not die, as did 
thousands of his soldiers, sword in hand, with 
his face to the foe, is not so clear. 

“On receipt of this most astounding letter, 
there was a brief consultation between the 
King, the Crown-Prince, who had come over from 
his hill on the arrival of the flag of truce, Count 
Bismarck, General Von Moltke, and General 
Von Roon. After a few minutes’ conversation, 
the King sat down ¢.i a rush-bottomed chair, 
and wrote a note (on another chair held asa 
table by two aides-de-camp) to the Emperor, 
asking him to come next morning to the King 
of Prussia’s headquarters at Vendresse. 

‘** When the King had written his letter, he him- 
self handed it to General Reilly, who stood bare- 
headed to receive it—the Italian and Crimean 
medals glittering on his breast in the fading 
sunlight, Queen Victoria’s image and super- 
scription have not often been seen on the uni- 
forms of men surrendering without conditions. 
At 7:40, General Reilly left for the beleaguered 
town, escorted by the Uhlans, The duster 
which had served as a flag of truce was offered 
to me as @ souvenir of that memorable day ; 
but it had a strong resemblance to other dusters, 
and I declined the proffered relic.” 

On the departure of General Reilly for Sedan, 
to communicate to Napoleon the acceptance of 
his surrender by the Germans, the King re- 
sumed his writing, and addressed the subjoined 
note to his wife: 





‘“* BEFORE SEDAN, FRANCE, Friday, 
Sept. 2—1:22 P. M. 

“From the King to the Queen.—A capitulation, 
whereby the whole army at Sedan are prisoners 
of war, has just been concluded with General 
Wimpfien, commanding, instead of Marshal 
MacMahon, who is wounded. The Emperor 
surrendered himself to me, as he has no com- 
mand, and left everything to the Regency at 
Paris. His residence I shall appoint after an 
interview with him at a rendezvous to be fixed 
immediately. Under God’s guidance, what a 
course events have taken !” 


On the morning of the 3d of September, 
Louis Napoleon was conducted into the pres- 
ence of Count Bismarck. He appeared care- 
worn and anxious. On saluting the Minister, 
he intimated his desire to see the King, adding 
that he placed himself at his majesty’s disposal. 
As to politics, he avoided all show of dealing 
in any, while a prisoner, with the fate of France 
impending. He surrendered with his army, but 
could not yield one jot politically on behalf of 
the French people, or of the Government of the 
Empress Regent. Count Bismarck, in his turn, 
placed before Napoleon the fact that this sur- 
render of Sedan must be complete. The corre- 
spondent from whose letter we have taken the 
substance of this interview continues : 

‘The Emperor much desired to see King 
William before the articles of capitulation were 
signed. This, however, the King had thought 
it better both for himself and his illustrious 
prisoner to refuse. They could not so well 
arrange a hard bargain as could their ministers 
and generals. In everything personal the 
King was resolved~to treat the Emperor with 
consideration ; but as to the question of the 
terms to be granted, that was another matter. 
The conditions on which the surrender was 
to be made were at length fully concluded on 
the 2d of September, and were substantially as- 
follows: 

“The whole army, including the Emperor, 
were to be considered prisoners of war. There 
was indeed a clause by which the officers were 
to be at liberty to return home on their written 
promise not to serve against Prussia or her 
allies during the present contest; but they 
were to take their men safely into Germany 
and hand them over to the Bavarians. Arms 
horses, artillery, and war material of all kinds 
were to be given up. The town of Sedan was 
to be thrown open to the Germans, and the 
French soldiers were to be taken out to the 
meadows on the head of the Meuse, between 
Douchery and Sedan, and there encamped till 
their departure for Germany could be con- 
veniently arranged. 

‘‘ When the surrender of MacMahon’s army had 
been formally reported at the Prussian headquar- 
ters, Kinx William made a visit to the captive 
Emperor in the chateau of Frenois yesterday 
afternoon. Napoleon remained perfectly calm. 
In the beginning of the visit he received his 
guest of 1867 and his conqueror of to-day with 
grave poiiteness, spoke with him for a few 
moments in an outer room, and then withdrew 
with the King into another room, where no 
one followed them. The Crown-Prince stepped 
to the door and closed if, and the French and 
German officers present remained some little 
time waiting before Napoleon and the King re- 
turned. What they had said to each other may 
have concerned the status of the captive Em- 
peror. Certain it is that Napoleon was much 


affected by the courtesy of King William, and 
that he expressed to the Crown-Prince, in warm 
terms, his sense of the generous manner in 
which he had been treated.” 

Touching this interview, William of Prussia 
wrote to the queen as follows: 





Soon we | 





‘“ VARENNES, Sept. 4—Morning.—What a #ol- 
emn moment when I met Napoleon! He was 
bowed down, but dignified. I have assigned 
him Wilhelmshéhe, near Cassel (capital of 
Hesse Cassel), as his residence. Our meeting 
took place in a little castle in front of the west- 
ern glacis before Sedan. From there I rode 
along the front of the army at Sedan, The re- 
ception by the troops you can hardly imagine. 
It was indescribable. At eight o’clock, when it 
became dark, I finished my ride, which had 
lasted five hours, but I did not return here till 
one. May God heip us further.” 


As General MacMahon was seriously wounded 
by the bursting of a shell near the close of the 
battle of Sedan, the command of the army de- 
volved on General de Wimpffen, who had but 
two days before arrived from Algiers, and was 
therefore utterly ignorant of the position or 
number of men composing the corps @armée. 
This officer, influenced, most probably ordered, 
by the Emperor to surrender, consented, but, it 
would appear, against his better judgment and 
the wishes of the younger generals present at 
the interview between the Emperor and him- 
self. 

Of the results of the surrender, a telegraphic 
dispatch to the Associated Press says: 

* Over four hundred and fifty pieces of French 
artillery, including nearly one hundred mitrail- 
leuses, are parked in Sedan. Thousands of 
French prisoners are sent daily to Pont-a- 
Mousson, and thence by rail to Germany. The 
town of Sedan is not greatly damaged. The 
First Bavarian and Fourth Prussian corps are 
still here.” Anda note dated Berlin, September 
10th, declares that “* more than ¢wenty-five thou- 
sand French prisoners were captured in front of 
Sedan, before the capitulation on the 2dinst. By 
the capitulation eighty-three thousand prisoners 
fellintoour hands. Of these, fourteen thousand 
were wounded. Besides the prisoners, four 
hundred field-pieces, including seventy mitrail- 
leuses, one hundred and fifty siege-guns, ten 
thousand horses, and an immense amount of 
war material, were surrendered.” 

A more eXact count of the number of pris- 
oners captured before and at the close of the 
capitulation was taken on Monday, the 12th 
inst., and it was subsequently officially an- 
nounced that there were taken prisoners of war 
in and around Sedan upward of one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand men. 








A STRANGE STORY. 

Tue Kansas City Times gives the following 
story : ‘‘ Nearly fifteen years ago there lived on the 
banks of the Ohio, but a few miles from the city of 
Louisville, a man by the name of Henry C. Danforth, 
the family consisting of himself, wife and one child, a 
daughter, only a little over two years of age. One day 
the child escaped the vigilant eye of the mother, and 
wandered from the house. Search was made, but no 
trace could be found of their darling, until, reaching 
the banks of the river, her little bonnet was seen near 
the margin of the water. Then, indeed, the little one 
was mourned as dead, and only a mother’s heart can 
fathom the agony of the bereaved parents. Time 
passed on. Other children eame to take the place of 
the lost one at the fireside, and the first storm of grief 
at the terrible affliction had given way to quiet sub- 
mission. Still the blue dancing waters of the Ohio 
always caused inexpressible sadness to their bereaved 
hearts. Five years ago the family removed to St. 
Louis, where they have resided ever since. Last Sat- 
urday Mr. Danforth received an anonymous letter 
from the city, urging him to come up immediately if 
he wished to find his daughter whom he supposed 
was drowned thirteen years before. He arrived in 
the city Monday last, and proceeding to the place 
designated in the letter, found a woman, whom he had 
known in other days, rapidly nearing the grave, and a 
young girlin attendance upon her. She pointed to 
the child immediately upon his entrance, saying, 
‘This is your drowned child,’ and entered upon an 
explanation which convinced him of the truth of her 
words. It seems that he himself was the innocent 
cause of the affair. The woman had loved him pre- 
vious to his marriage, and when the words were 
spoken binding him to another, all the worst passions 
of her nature were aroused, and she determined upon 
some revenge ; and how faithfully she executed her 
intention the above facts will testify. She had kept 
herself informed of his whereabouts, and when she 
knew that shortly death would claim her as his vic- 
tim she determined to make all the reparation in her 
power. Who can paint the joy of the father on find- 
ing the dead alive? The woman it seems had only 
been in our city some six months, coming from Cin- 
cinnati, to which place she had first fled with the 
child. She said she had always treated her as she 
would her own daughter, to which the child testified, 
and begged that the woman might be taken with 
them. The result was, that yesterday evening the 
three took the train on the North Missouri Railroad 
for St. Louis, and ere this the waiting mother has re- 
ceived the embraces of her long lost daughter.” 








THE FRENCH NAVY. 


Tux following is the list of the French iron 
fleet. Those which have asterisks affixed to their 
names are either just begun or have only been or- 
dered : 


Ships’ Names. Tons. 


Ships’ Names. Tons . 
Magenta........++...6,737 | La Galissonniere.....3,400 
Solferino.............6,691 | Victorieuse*.........3,400 
Friedland.......+-..+7,180 | Montcalm........... 5,400 
Marengo........e0es 7,180 | Jeanne d’Arc........8,400 
OCeAN ....46.+eeeeee07,180 | Reine Blanche...... 8,400 
Suffren.......0000000%)180 | Thetis ........06 0 000,400 
Richelieu*.........+ 7,180 | TAULCAU......++00++02,438 
Colbert*........+....8,314 | Belier...... te cccee se od,400 
Trident......... +e+e-8,314 | Boule Dogue... -.++3,400 
COUTONNe,......++++. 5,982 | CETDETC.....0+000000+3,400 
Gloire.......+ ecccene 5,680 | Tigre*........ eee ee+d,400 
Invincible...... oeeee0d,524 | PALXHANS.. 0000000 0001,539 
Normandie.......++. 5,636 | Palestro .....eeereees 1,539 
Flandre......+...++: o5,T1L | POINO. .cerseeeeesoeee 1,507 
Gauloise......++e++++ 5,711 | Saigon...... coccee + «1,507 
Guyenne ......++++++5,711 Embuscade......+++01,222 
Heroine.........-..++5,711)| Imprenable.......++el, 
Magnanime..... oe.+-5,711 | Protectrice.....+++++01,222 
PLOVENCE......06.-- + Dy TIL | ROLUMS...+--eeeeeeeeed S22 
Revanche.........--.5,711 | Arroganteé.....+e+++-1,dd1 
SAVOIF...ccccccescees 5,711 | Implacable..........1,331 
Surveillante.........5,711 | Opiniatre ............1,3% 
Valeureuse....... +++05,711 | Rochambeau (late Dun- 
Belliqueuse ....++++++3,347 RETIOTE) v0.0 cccccecs 7 
‘Alma..........c20s.3,400 | Onondaga, two-turret 
ATMIde ..000-+00000003,400 MONItOT. ... 4 +9040 202,000 
Atalante...... 0000 000,400 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Tue PoetsLaureate is at work on a new 
poem. 


Proressor AGassiz is threatened with brain 
fever. 


Senor Casretuar is at the head of the 
Spanish Republicans. 


Tue ex-Queen of Spain, with Prince Astu 
rias, has withdrawn to Bavaria. 


Tue Czar of Russia bears honorary titles in 
the Prussian army, conferred by his royal cousin. 


Tue Catholic Bishop of Liverpool forbids 
wakes, on penalty of the forfeiture of burial] rites. 


Captain General De Ropas has tendered 
again his resignation, and it is now under considera- 
tion. 


MfonrKe, the Prussian general, never com- 
manded a regiment in the field in his long military 
career. 

A nepuew of Baron von Moltke is serving 


the United States with the army, at San Antonio, 
Texas, 


Fatuer OCLeveanp, the Boston City Mis- 
sionary, in his 99th year, recently received severe 
injuries by a fall. 


Mrs. OutviA Ettsworrs, known as the 
authoress Mary W. Janvrin, died at Malden, Mass., 
last week, aged thirty-nine. 


Mapame Lopez has received letters of 
administration in London in the matter of the estate 
of the late President of Paraguay. 


Dr. Gunninac Beprorp, who died in this 


city a few days ago, was the projector of the Univer- 
sity Medical College of New York. 


Late advices from Paris state that Mr. J. 
C. Kendal, an American citizen, recently lost his life 
while trying to ascend Mont Blanc. 


Tue Abbe de Beuvron, head chaplain of the 
Army of the Rhine, died on the field of Reichschoffen at 
his post, surrounded by the dead and dying. 


Victor Hugo lifts his white head above the 
din of revolution in Paris, and, no longer one of ** Les 
Miserables,” is young and vigorous and happy again. 


Cotone. Joun Hay, one of President Lin- 
coln’s private secretaries, has resigned his office as 
ey of the United States Legation at Madrid, 
spain. 


Commisstoner Deano has so far recovered 
from his injuries as to be able to visit Cleveland, O., 
and _ return to Washington the latter part of the 
month, 


Eyiza ArrowsmitH, 104 years of age, and a 
resident of Somerset County, N. J., is the oldest pen- 
sioner in the United States. She draws $600 per 
annum. 


Ir is reported a duel is imminent between 
Generals Jordan and Quesada, in consequence of an 
article by _ latter published in the Spanish paper in 
New Yor 


Miss Lemma Barkewoa, the first lady ad- 
mitted to the bar of Missouri, died a few days ago, and 
the bar of St, Louis passed resolutions complimentary 
to her memory. 


Masor-Generat Rieiey, who commanded in 
the defense of Charleston, 8. C., under Beauregard, 
holds an important military position under General 
Trochu, at Paris. 


Sister Lovtsx, reported among the victims 
of the Chinese massacres, was formerly Alice O’Sulli- 
van, of Syracuse. She had served as a missionary in 
China seven years. 


Mrs. Joun Apams, of Washington, daughter- 
in-law of John Quincy Adams, and Lgring Reger in 
Washington society, died recently in the White Moun- 
tain region, aged sixty, 


GENERAL VLANGALY, the Russian Minister at 
Pekin, will accompany the Seward party to China. 
He has placed his palace in the Celestial capital at 
the disposal of the ex-Secretary of State, 


Tue sixtieth anniversary of the death of 
Queen Louisa, w.10 died of a broken heart, in conse- 
uence of the humiliation of Prussia by Napoleon 
naparte, did not pass unobserved in Germany this 
year. 


Tue city of Charlestown, Mass., is invited to 
furnish the granite base to the statue to S, F. B. 
Morse, of electric-telegraph fame, to be erected in New 
York. Mr. Morse was born in Charlestown, April 
27th, 1791. 


GeneraL Kiupatrick, United States Minis- 
ter to Chile, who recently returned to this gouatey, 
brought with him the remains of General Edwin F. 
Cook, his former chief-of-staff, and latterly Secretary 
of the Legation. 


Tue Spanish Government now furnishes 
General Sickles, the American Minister at Madrid, 
with a guard for his journeys from the capital to the 
interior, an armed party having stopped diligence 
and demanded him by name lately. 


GeneraL WaLKER WuitaKer, who went 
into the army as colonel of the Sixth Kentucky Union 
Volunteers, was made brigadier for bravery at Shiloh, 
and breveted major-general for services during the 
war, has been sent to a Kentucky asylum, a lunatic. 


Tug Crown-Princess of Prussia and her two 
eldest sons are almost constantly in the hospital of 
Moabit, near Moabit, untiring in their efforts to re- 
lieve the wounded. It is said the wounded soldiers, 
— and French, look upon her as a sort of a 
8a) 


Tuer “ Gaulois ” demands that the statue of 
Napoleon I., which, after being displaced from the 
column Vendome, was set up at Courbevoie, in the 
environs of Paris, shall be removed within the fortifi- 
cations, that it may not be subjected to outrages on 
the part of the Prussian soldiery. 


As an evidence of personal coolness under 
trying circumstances, it is said that the French Gen- 
eral Frossard was at dinner during all the battle at 
Weissenburg, and, although messengers came and 
told him the state of affairs, he remained at dinner, 
and smoked his cigar till four o’clock in the afternoon. 


Queen Vicrorta is represented as suffering 
at times severely. The cares and labors incident to 
her exalted position are at present increased by per- 
sonal anxiety for the —s of many nearly related to 
Her Majesty ; the Prince Consort’s only brother and 
the husbands of two of the Queen’s daughters are in 
the German army, at the seat of war. These causes 
combine to inflict suffering on a nervous system at all 
times most sensitive to worry and anxiety, 


A corresponpEnt of the “Independance 
Belge ” says that the Emperor was not well received 
at Chalons, and he gives the foilowing ap as the 
cause of the removal of Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers : 
“The Empress having sent for him to question him 
upon the situation, was informed that perfect tran- 
guillity existed in the capital. ‘But,’ said the Em- 
+) ‘ourselves and the dynasty?’ ‘Oh, as to that,’ 
said the Marshal, ‘nobody thinks about it. 


France 
only thinks of driving out the Prussians at any cost ; 
for the rest, it will be seen to afterward.’ @ Em- 





press was angry, and the removal of the Marshal was 
the result. 
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LIFE. 
BY STEPHEN MASSETT. 


Lire is like a summer's day, 
. As sweet and brief; 
Quickly doth it pass away, 
Like autumn’s leaf. 


Merrily the hours fly, 
In youth’s bright morn ; 

The rose-bud blossoms but to die, 
And leave the thorn. 


Manhood comes upon us fast, 
And childhood dies ; 

The rosy tints of youth are past, 
And so time flies, 


Moving onward still toward death, 
We crawl along; 

The signal given, and our breath 
Is quickly gone ! 


We die—the body turns to dust, 
Thus ends the strife ; 

The spirit mingleth with the just 
In endless life ! 








THE WIFE'S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 


LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—(CONTINUED.) 


As Ralph spoke, he would have caught her 
hand. but she drew back hurriedly, and ran to 
me .wo figures approaching them from the 
he .n, Then, with a vexed surprise, a rebound 
of the heart, which brought back the old flood 
of jealousy, he recognized Augusta Hatherleigh 
and Lord Brimblecombe. 

The young nobleman acknowledged Ralph’s 
presence by lifting his hat slightly, while he 
came forward with a swift step, and drew 
Evhel’s hand wifhin his arm. Augusta stooped 
and kissed her. 

“Do not tremble so!” she said. ‘All is ar- 
ranged. In another moment he will be safe.” 

At these words, and at Lord Brimblecombe’s 
sudden presence, a swift revulsion of feeling 
seized Ralph. It was Ethel’s lover, then, who 
had planned Lewis Hartrow’s escape, and he 
felt his face flush as he thought how this young 
Coryton would laugh at the way in which he 
had been made to stand by inert and silent. 

“Then, since you have got the poacher 
safely off, my lord, perhaps you will go and see 
in what sort of a beaten condition he has left 
old Job Byles,” said Ralph, in his proudest tone. 

“TY beg your pardon,” returned Lord Brimble- 
combe ; ‘‘the poacher, as you call him, has not 
touched Job Byies.” ‘ 

“‘Tndeed !” answered Ralph, growing angrier. 
“T believe I heard him calling for help.” 

“Then allow me to say, sir, if you heard him 
cry for help, you should have gone to his assist- 
ance.” 

Ralph grew white 1 ~ 
quivered +: ‘ 

“T am tue best judge myself of what I ought 
to do,” he observed. ‘ And I think your con- 
duct in aiding the man Hartrow’s flight is more 
worthy of censure than mine.” 

“Do not utter a word, Arthur, I entreat you,” 
interposed Augusta. 

Ethel did not speak, but she was white as 
snow, and Ralph’s jealous eyes saw that she 
clung with both hands to the young lord’s 


‘is short upper lip 


arm. 

‘*T wish you good-night, Mr. Hatherleigh,” 
he said, raising his hat. 

“Stay!” cried Ralph. ‘ You have got your 
felon off safely, my lord, but I think you should 
find out, before you go, where and how your 
helper is.” 

‘* Your words are in very questionable taste, 
Mr. Hatherleigh,” said Lord Brimblecombe, in 
a stern voice, “considering the connection——” 

“Between that poor wrecked man and my- 
self,” interrupted Ethel, with quiet firmness in 
her tone. Then Ralph saw a look of mutual un- 
derstanding pass between her and Lord Brim- 
blecombe, and he heard her whisper, ‘ Help 
him, Arthur, to search for this old man; and 
remember I rely on you always.” 

“So she calls him by his name,” thought 
Ralph ; and this filled up the measure of his 
anger, and dashed down the courtesy, the kind- 
ness, the pity that should have risen to his lips. 

‘Tam as sorry for Miss Dalton as you can 
be, Lord Brimblecombe,” he said ; ‘*but the un- 
happy fact of her relationship to a bad man 
takes nothing from her goodness, and I haveno 
desire to stand well in her estimation by gloss- 
ing over the truth. I say Lewis Hartrow is an 
escaped convict, and it was your duty to give 
him-up to the authorities, and not aid and abet 
him in his flight.” 

These cruel words made Ethel droop her face 
upon her hands, and it was Augusta who an- 
swered him. 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Hatherleigh. I am 
witness for my cousin that he has not assisted 
Lewis Hartrow to-night. When I left Miss Dal- 
ton at the cottage, I walked on toward Coryton, 
and met him, and have remained with him ever 
since.” 

‘‘ Pray say or think whatever you please, sir,” 
observed Lord Brimblecombe, with that cool 
tempei and self-possession which are so trying 
to an angry antagonist, “‘only you had better 
defer any further remarks until we have foun! 
and assisted your oii: nt, Job Byles.” 

This covert sneer at his attorney-parentaye 
did not escape Ralph’s notice, but he was too 
proud to remark it, or to let his mother’s name 
be drawn into the discussion. 

‘Since we know that any attack on the old 
trapper is only Imaginary,” continued Lord 
Brimblecombe, addressing his cousin and Ethel, 
“T hope I shall not be away more than a min- 


‘ bones from another’s. 


ute. Meanwhile you had better both remain 
here.” 

“T assure you I heard Job crying out for | 
help,” said Ethel. 

She glanced timidly at Ralph as she spoke, 
and her cheeks glowed as she remembered she 
had bought Lewis Hartrow’s safety with a kiss. 
He, however, gave her no answering look ; he 
simply turned coldly away, too angry, too con- 
temptuous to read her face aright. 

‘In that case,” observed Lord Brimblecombe, 
“T think Mr. Hatherleigh’s anxiety on his ac- 
count comes a little too late. Perhaps, sir, you 
will search on that side of the heath while I 
look on this.” 

He went toward the pines. Ralph walked 
the other way, thinking sorely on the sneer cast 
on his courage, and wondering at the meanness 
of her who could hear it quietly. 

* And she could bribe me with clinging 
hands, and lips that bore the pressure of mine,” 
he said to himself in bitterness, *‘ thinking it 
not too great a price to pay for her father’s 
safety. Anything to gain a little time for the 
success of her lover’s plot—anything to cheat 
Ralph Hatherleigh into playing the coward.” 

“Job, is that you?’ cried Lord Brimble- 
combe, 

His voice came across the heath in such a 
tone of wonder that Ralph ran at once to the 
belt of pines, and here he saw Job seated quietly 
at the foot of a tree, with a rueful countenance, 
and signs about his weather-beaten face of hay- 
ing come out of a fray a defeated man. 

‘“‘Whyare you here? What has happened to 
you ?” exclaimed Ralph. 

“Tm tongue-tied and hand-tied,” said Job. 
““T reckon the end o’ the world is ’most come, 
‘for when I see gentry helping poachers, I think 
things have got pretty well into a heap, and a 
man ‘ill hardly be able to pick out his own 
IT ain’t sure this minute 
whether I am an honest man or a thief, for 
here be I tied up, and the thief, hang it, clear 
away.” 

Job evidently wag not tongue-tied, but he was 
certainly hand-tied, and secured firmly to the 
slender trunk of the tree by which he sat. 

‘* Who did it ?” said both the young men sim- 
ultaneously, as they released him. But Job was 
silent and cautious. 

‘** Tcan’t say,” he returned ; “I couldn’t swear 
to tolks’ faces by night. I comed here on a 
fool’s errand, and I’ve got a fool’s wages, that’s 
ol, Butif I’d guessed you was in it, my lord, 
1 wouldn’t have cotched myself in this here 
tiap.” 

“‘T in it?” said Lord Brimblecombe. “I have 
only walked across the heath, Job, with my 
cousin, Miss Hatherleigh.” 

Job looked-up at him keenly through the 
summer dawn, but uttered not a word. Mean- 
while Ralph gazed around, and perceived the 
man, the light cart, and the strong horse, 
had all disappeared. He glanced inquiringly 
at Job, who shook his dead ruefully in reply. 

“But you cried out you had seized Hart- 
row.” 

“T cried out wrong, then, for I haven’t set 
eyes on the poacher.” 

‘*Then who was it you caught ?” 
Ralph. 

“T caught a Tartar,” replied Job, with a sly 
twist on his face; ‘‘ that’s about the truth, I 
reckon. But whether thic Tartar have got a 
Christian name or no, is best known to his 
father and mother, if he’ve got one.” 

“In fact, you seized a man on the heath, 
thinking him to be Hartrow, and he was a 
stranger,” said Ralph. 

No answer came from Job. 

“You perceive, Lord Brimblecombe,” con- 
tinued Ralph, “ the attack on my client, as you 
termed him, is not imaginary. Your friend, or 
Hartrow’s accomplice—you can choose which 
epithet you like best—has evidently ill-used the 
old man, and then, I presume, tied him to the 
tree, that he and the poacher might decamp in 
safety.” 

‘¢ You may presume whatever you please, Mr. 
Hatherleigh,” observed the other, coldly; 
‘¢ nevertheless, I deny that any friend of mine, 
or accomplice of Hartrow’s, has done this.” 

He gazed at Job with a puzzled air as he 
spoke, but the cunning old trapper gave no 
si 


asked 


eon acknowledge that’s true, Job?” con- 
tinued his lordship. 

“T reckon it’s about the fack,” said Job. 

“And you have seen nothing of Hartrow ?” 
interposed Ralph, doubtfully. 

“JT haven’t cotched a glimpse of thic slippery 
varmint since he jumped auver the gate,” re- 
plied Job. 

“ Trusting you are satisfied on all points, Mr. 
Hatherleigh, I wish you good-morning,” said 
Lord Brimblecombe. 

Raising his hat with punctilious courtesy, his 
lordship walked away. Ralph returned his bow 
with answering coldness, and then watched him 
go across the heath—watched him take Ethel’s 
hand, and speak to her apart, while Augusta 
stood aside, evidently that she might not hear 
their conference. Why should she do this un- 
less she knew them to be lovers? Then they 
went down the hill toward Hatherleigh, and the 
green wood and th-: mists of the rising day hid 
them from his sight. 

“So that’s to bea match, is it?” said Job, 
with a short laugh. ‘Gentry isn’t what they 
used to bein mytime. Mr. Ralph, I reckon we'd 
best hold our tongues about this night’s work. 
There’s more in it, you see, than we know of.”’ 

“T care nothing for that,” said Ralph. “I 
would give information to the police, if it were 
not——" 

“ For the young lady,” interposed Job, seeing 
him hesitate. ‘‘ She owned herself thic scamp’s 
daughter, didn’t she? Ah, I see howit is; she’s 
Mr. Dalton’s niece; I’ve always heard Hester 
Hartrow comed of a decent family. Well, good- 
by, Mr. Ralph. I’m going home.” 

“Stay !” cried Ralph. ‘‘ You have told me 


nothing. What has become of the fellow we 
tied up? Where are his cart and horse? Who 








knocked you down, Job ?” 


TRATED NEWSPAPER. 


‘Well, I reckon it was the same fellow that 
we knocked down fust,” replied Job. * We tied 
up he, and he tied up me; it was just a hex- 
change of compliments, And as to his hoss and 
cart, I think he got into waun and drove off 
Vother ; but I ain’t sure, for my head was feel- 
ing a bit whizzy then, you see.” 

“And who took off Hartrow ?” 
Ralph, 

**The ould catamaran hisself, perhaps,” re- 
plied Job. *“* Hark ! there’s wheels going pretty 
fast down Coryton Hill, I never heard the giant 
groan as hard as that since the mail-coach was 
runned away with forty years ago.” 

The curious echo which traveled from hill to 
hill was plainly audible now, and Ralph fancied 
he recognized in its sounds the swift galloping 
of a horse driven at its utmost speed. 

“The Corytons were alway devils to drive,” 
said Job, as he walked away. 

Ralph started. Ah, it was the other brother, 
it was the fool of the family who had driven off 
with Lewis Hartrow! Well, he could under- 
stand that Lord Brimblecombe would be anxious 
to put such a father-in-law safely out of sight, 
before he married his daughter, even though his 
bride might bring him such a dower as Hather- 
leigh. And he could understand, alsp, all those 
sad, feeble, incoherent complaints of plots and 
plotters, and those strange hints respecting the 
Hartrows, which his aged grandfather had 
poured into his ears in sorrow, craving his 
sympathy. Thank heaven, his father would be 
home in a day or two, and right and justice 
mnight still triumph. As for his love, it was 
gone. Henceforth he would trample it out of 
his heart, and deem it worthless as the dust be- 
neath his feet. He had watched at Hartrow’s 
cottage to satisfy himself of Ethel’s falsehood, 
and he had proved her more treacherous, more 
worthless than he had ceemed. It was not 
groundless jealousy now ; he had seen her hang 
on young Coryton’s arm, and listen to his whis- 
pered words. She was willing to sell herself to 
him for his rank, and to Mrs. Hatherleigh for 
the Hatherleigh lands ; she was base and low as 
the bad blood in her, and what could be baser 
than that! 

And yet, while he thought thus bitterly of his 
love, going home slowly, wearily through the 
misty dawn, he felt upon his hands the touch of 
her soft fingers, he felt upon his lips the pas- 
sionate kiss he had pressed on hers. And when 
he reached the quiet meadow which he had 
traversed in the spring, with the tirst breath of 
his love fresh upon him, he threw himself all 
along upon the dewy grass, and wept, hiding 
his face from the rising sun. 

Old Job had his thoughts too as he trudged 
homeward, shaking the dew from every leat he 
brushed by roughly. 

**Ephrum, Ephrum, my son! I didn’t think it 
—no, I didn’t, that’s a fack. There’s varmints in 
the air—wopses, and such like—and there’s 
varmints in the water—like thic otter; but I 
never heerd tell in all my born days of arra var- 
mint who wolloped his own father. O Ephram ! 
Ephrum ! when I strapped ’ee to the tree, why 
didn’t I take ’ee up a hole or two tighter ?” 


exclaimed 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AT midday on Monday Lina lay on a sofa by 
the window, looking so shadowy and frail that 
Mr. Spence, coming in from the garden, in- 
voluntarily hushed his step and lowered his 
voice, 

** Ralph has made up his mind to go to South- 
ampton to-day, Lina ; and since you are unable 
to accompany him, I think he does wisely to go 
at once.” 

“*T am glad he goes to-day,” she said, eagerly. 
‘‘ Father, I want to speak to Byles,” she added, 
suddenly. ** Was he at the office this morning ?” 

“ Yes—but he was late. He went to Exeter 
yesterday afternoon, he says, but miss.1 the 
train in the evening, and had to take a trap to 
drive home. He did not get back till very late, 
and so, I suppose, overslept himself in the 
morning.” 

Lina drew a long breath of relief. So this 
terrible tiger-cat had relented; he had per- 
formed his promise, in spite of his threats, and 
Lewis Hartrow was really gone. The tightness 
about her heart relaxed; the weight of fear 
pressing on it was lightened. She could think 
of her husband’s return without a trembling of 
the lip, and a breaking out of cold sweat on 
her brow ; and she could think of her tormentor 
without that sickening agony of terror and of 
hate which had overpowered her yesterday. 
One spark of good—one ray of light, was still 
left in her poor, small, darkened soul. She 
could feel glad that Ethel Dalton was relieved 
from the pain of Hartrow’s presence as well as 
herself, and she did not for an instant regret 
the passionate indignation and horror with 
which she had repelled Ephraim’s hideous pro- 
posal to make the girl his wife. In the gener- 
osity of the ease and safety ghe now felt in this 
belief—that, for his own sake, he had fulfilled 
his word respecting the poacher, she did not 
even regret the frightful suffering and suspense 
she had endured. Byles had inflicted on her a 
day and night of terror and anguish unutter- 
able. . Well, it was his way of taking revenge. 
He knew how to inflict torture, and she knew 
how to bear it; but he had not dared to go too 
far—that would only ruin himself; so he had 
kept Lewis Hartrow silent, and he had now 
driven him away in safety. 

“Where is Ralph?” said Mr. Spence, glanc- 
ing at his empty chair, for this talk took place 
at luncheon. 

“JT have not seen him all day,” answered 
Lina. 7 

Ralph entered as she spoke, and both looked 
up at him, startled at his haggard face. 

“My dear boy, are you ill?” asked Mr, 
Spence. , 

“No; but I have been up all night, or nearly 
so. And I have come to the conclusion that 
the police of Coryton are worth nothing ; I am 
also of opinion that: Ephraim Byles is an un- 
mitigated scoundrel.” 

“That is everybody’s opinion,” replied Lina, 
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trying to laugh, as she grew ghastly white. 
She asked no questions, but Mr. Spence de- 
manded eagerly what was the matter. 

“The matter is, sir, that Lewis Hartrow—a 
poacher, I believe, and something worse—has 
been lurking in old David’s cottage these two 
months past; and last night, aided by some 
unknown friend, he escaped Job Byles’s attempt 
to arrest him.” 

** low do you know this?” cried Mr. Spence, 

‘“*T watched the cottage all night with the 
old trapper,” said Ralph. ‘I had heard the 
place was haunted, so I was very curious about 
it.” 

“But you must be wrong,” resumed Mr, 
Spence, ‘‘about Lewis Hartrow. The fellow 
was transported for life before you were born.” 

“Well, and he has ventured back,” said 
Ralph ; “and he has becn playing the ghost at , 
the cottage ever since old David’s death.” 

** Are you certain of this ?” asked Mr. Spence, 

“My dear grandfather, I both saw and spoke 
te the man last night.” 

* And failed to seize him ?” said Mr. Spence. 

“Yes, sir, failed ignominiously ;” and saying 
this, Ralph langhed a bitter, unyouthful laugh. 

‘“*T shall go down to the police-office, and set 
them on the alert,” said the lawyer; “it is 
disgraceful that an escaped convict should 
prowl about this neighborhood and not be dis- 
covered,” 

Ralph said nothing to dissuade Mr. Spence 
from this course ; he thought it just and right 
that Lewis Hartrow should be taken, although 
there were mingled feelings in his own heart, 
which hindered him from taking an active part 
in his arrest. 

‘**How did the tellow get away ?” resumed 
the attorney. ‘Who helped him ?” ‘ 
Now Ralph had not the slightest proof on 
earth that Duffer had been the tool made use of 
by his brother to carry off the poacher to a 
place of safety ; therefore, although sure in his 

own mind, he hesitated to speak. 

“ He got away by knocking down Job Byles, 
and by escaping out of my hands,” he said, 
“T could only have staid his flight by shooting 
him, and that I did not choose to do.” 

** Good heavens !” exclaimed Lina, suddenly. 
“Open the window, father ; Iam faint!” 

They turned and looked at her, then obeyed 
her hurriedly, for she was colorless as a dead 
woman, and her quivering lips would not close 
over her white tecth. Yet in a moment, hay- 
ing swallowed eagerly the glass of wine her 
father brought her, she turned to Ralph, and 
begged him feverishly to go on. 

**So Hartrow got away?” she said, 
helped him, Ralph ?” 

“ That is the question, mother,” returned her 
son. ‘** He seemed to have plenty of friends—vil- 
lainy is never friendless. Firstly, there creeps to 
his aida horse and cart with an unknown driver, 
whom I strongly suspect to be our friend Byles, 
Him we overpower and tie up, as we think, 
securely ; next there rushes to his rescue my 
Lord Brimblecombe and his cousin, Miss Hather- 
leigh, and—and Miss Dalton.” 

He stopped, for his mother had gradually 
risen from the sofa as he went on, and she now 
stood upright, with a look upon her face so 
near akin to death, that his own face grew 
white in the shadow of hers, 

** Mother, you are very ill,” he cried. 

‘*No, it is only a spasm,” she said. 
What did Miss Dalton say ?” 

“She made a singular disclosure,” returned 
Ralph; “she declared herself to be Lewis 
Hartrow’s daughter.” 

A heavy sigh escaped Lina’s lips, and she fell 
back on the sofa with a thanksgiving rising from 
her heart. 

‘‘ Lewis has not told her,” was her thought; 
“he has taken the money.” 

Mr. Spence looked uneasy, as he always did 
at any mention of the name of Dalton. 

‘A singular disclosure, indeed !” he observed. 

“T have known it a long while,” remarked 
Lina, Hester Hartrow was Philip Dalton’s 
sister ; but he felt her low marriage so deeply, 
that I have always respected his wish to keep 
his relationship with the Hartrows a secret. 

** Ah, that accounts for his taking the child,” 
said Mr. Spence. * But I can’t understand why 
the Corytons or the Hatherleighs should ven- 
ture on befriending this miserable vagabond, 
Hartrow.” 

“To avoid scandal, I suppose,” said Ralph, 
steadying his voice. ‘Before marrying Miss 
Dalton, Lord Brimblecombe would naturally 
like to get his agreeable father-in-law out ot 
the country.” 

“My dear boy,” said Mr. Spence, ‘ what 
makes you have such a wild idea. Such a mar- 
riage is impossible.” 

“Not if Hartrow’s daughter brought the 
Hatherleigh lands with her to Coryton Castle,” 
thought Ralph. But he did not say this; his 
promise of secrecy, and the pledge his grand- 
father had given to speak out on his father’s 
return, restrained him from uttering the dis- 
closures which trembled scornfully on his lip. 

““T don’t think the marriage a wild idea, sir,” 
he answered ; ‘the lady is very beautiful, and 
Lord Brimblecombe is certainly her lover. 
Why should not beauty marry rank ?” 

Mr. Spence shook his head incredulously. 

‘“No man in his senses would make such a 
marriage,” he persisted. ‘And the Corytons 
are proud as Lucifer.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I have reasons for thinking 
such a marriage is contemplated,” rejoined 
Ralph. ‘ Why else should Lord Brimblecombe 
interfere to protect a poor, hunted convict like 
Hartrow? It is natural that his daughter 
should come to his aid; but unless he is her 
lover, why did this ‘young man accompany 
her ?” 

The puzzled lawyer did not reply ; he was 
thinking’ over the question shrewdly, but could 
see no solution to it. ° 

“You have not said,” he observed, ‘how 
Hartrow escaped.” 

“Simply because I don’t know,” said Ralph. 
‘He jumped the gate and fled into the dark- 
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ness, and except that I heard the sound of 
wheels, I know no more.” 

‘And Lord Brimblecombe remained on the 
heath ?” said Mr. Spence. 

‘Yes, and went back to Hatherleigh, with 
his cousin and Hartrow’s daughter.” 

‘¢Then he seems to have had nothing to do 
with the escape,” said Mr, Spence, triumphantly. 

‘ Doubtless the girl managed it all. She must 
be a venturesome damsel to walk to the heath 
at midnight. Filial affection, I suppose, kept 
up her courage,” added the old lawyer, smiling 
cynically. 

Ralph did not answer. He was thinking how 
many less noble motives might have led Ethel 
to the heath. Her fear of exposure, her dread of 
losing her lover, her anxiety lest her father’s 
capture should lead to the destruction of all 
her ambitious hopes—surely these were reasons 
enough to bring her to the cottage ; and though 
the walk was a dark one and the hour late, she 
knew she incurred no real danger. A little 
fright from a bat, or an owl, or a startled 
rabbit, this was all; and it was worth while to 
run the gauntlet through greater terrors than 
these to win a noble husband and Hatherleigh. 
He did not reflect that her confession had been 
quite voluntary, and that as Miss Dalton the 
disgrace touching the name of Hartrow could 
fling no shadow on her. But anger and jeal- 
ousy are demons which blind a man and lead 
him into pitfalls, where’he sinks, often to rise 
no more. The bitterness, too, which had grown 
up within bim was like a flood now, sweeping 
down love and charity in its wrath 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Spence, ** you have not 
said what became of the man and the horse 
and cart you seized.” 

“7 think old Job can tell you more about 
that than I can,” said Ralph. ‘I only know 
they all disappeared, and the trapper, when I 
found him, had marks on his face of having 
come out of a fray only second best. But how 
the scoundrel got loose and turned the tables 
on Job I can’t say, and of course he won't 
speak, because, with myself, he suspects the 
man to be his son Ephraim.” 

It is impossible to depict the intent way in 
which Lina listened to all this—listened with- 
out uttering a word, or moving an eyelash, 
and yet with her heart quivering, and her 
hands clinched and hidden beneath the fold- 
ings of her shawl. Impossible, too, is it to tell 
by what subtle instinct a sharp spasm of fear 
seized on Mr. Spence as Ralph uttered Eph- 
raim’s name, and his and his daughter’s eyes 
met in a mutual glance of terror and pain. 
And now for the first time the stricken lawyer 
read the fact that Lina’s secret was connected 
with Lewis Hartrow, not Philip Dalton, 

‘My dear Ralph,” he said, constrainedly, ‘‘ your 
suspicion must be wrong. The man you speak 
of was evidently Hartrow’s accomplice, and 
escaped with him. They both went off in that 
cart ; nothing can be clearer. Now Byles, as a 
lawyer, knows better than to aid a felon. You 
would not catch him running such a risk as 
that.” 

Ralph could not refute this argument; he 
could only feel that Mr. Spence was mistaken 
in both his inferences. The man with the horse 
and cart was Byles, and he had not rescued 
Hartrow. 

‘Settle it your own way,” he rejoined. ‘At 
all events, I confess there was no other visible 
means by which the man could escape.” 

Lina’s marble face flushed with its first tinge 
of color as she heard this, and rising, she 
came toward Ralph and laid her small, fevered 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘You must hurry away,” she said. ‘“ You 
are going, you know, by the next train. Tell 
your father how grieved I am I could not come 
to him. Give him a thousand loves from me.” 
Her eyes filled with tears, and flinging her arms 
around Ralph’s neck, she cried, hysterically, 
‘““How proud he will be to see you grown a 
man—a tall, handsome man! How glad he 
will feel! Yes, yes, he will have a minute or 
two of joy. Oh, Ralph—my dear Ralph, be 
kind, be loving to your father when you meet 
him !” 

‘My dear mother, of course I will; and I 
think my joy will be greater than his. Let me 
put you back on the sofa; you are too weak to 
stand.” . 

“Kiss me before you go, Ralph,” she said. 
“You won’t hate me—I know you won't hate 
me! Even if all the world cries out against 
me, you'll give me a little love still. I am 
not good, but I am not all bad. Father, do 
you hear me?—I am not all bad; and if I 
die to-night—mind this both of you—I have 
loved my husband dearly all my life. I am 
not one of your noble, grand women. I am 
a little, mean, paltry thing ; but all the love 
my small heart could hold has been his— 
ali his. I would have done anything, dared 
anything, suffered anything, to make him happy. 
Only let me keep him so. Don’t let me kill 
him !” 

Her strength went suddenly, and she fell 
down at Ralph’s feet like a stone falls, inert 
and motionless. Her cry was still ringing in 
his ears as he lifted her, and saw, with terror, 
that her eyes were fixed and her lips were quiv- 
ering. Yet she was not insensible, and in a 
moment, perceiving his fear, she smiled faintly 
to reassure him. 

‘‘T am such a foolish little old woman,” she 
said. ‘I am crying for joy to think your father 
will be home’ to-morrow, and the heat makes 
me hysterical. Go with him to the station, 
dear old pater. Don’t mind me—I’m well 
enough.” 

She watched them go with wild, eager eyes ; 
then hiding her thin, flushed face, she wept 


bitterly ; but even as her tears fell, sleep came | 


to her mercifully, and she dreamed the old 
dream of triumph. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CREEPING upon that bright castle in the air 
on which the sleeper smiled came a sly foot- 
step, & long, yellow hand, an ugly face; and 








starting up, Lina saw Ephraim Byles leaning 
over her. His hideous figure had crept so often 
on her dreams and shattered them, that, until 
she looked again, she hardly knew whether the 
blinking, narrow eyes that watched her were 
real, or only a fancy born of her hate and fears. 
She was so desolate that she even smiled when 
she beheld her foe. Ephraim should have 
te’ en warning from such a smile, but cunning 
deceives no one as it does the fox himself. 

“*T was dreaming that all this was a dream,” 
said Lina, ‘and I was very happy.” 

‘Fools are always happy till they wake up,” 
returned Ephraim, insolently. 

Lina’s delicate face flushed. 

“The most cunning fox that ever ran to earth 
gets caught at last,” she replied. 

“‘ Any one would think you’d been talking to 
father,” returned Ephraim, indulging himself 
with a giggle; then, passing his ugly hand 
across his lips, as if wiping his merriment away, 
he said, ‘* Well, I suppose you know my business 
isn’t pleasant ?” 

“T don’t know it,” answered Lina. “TI hear 
from Ralph that you got him safe away.” 

“Wrong,” said Ephraim ; ‘‘I did nothing of 
the kind.” 

“Tt was not you who went with him ?” cried 
Lina. 

‘*No, i came for him,” replied Ephraim. ‘TI 
did you that kindness, in spite of your behavior 
to me yesterday ; but father and that meddling 
young fellow, who is bent on ruining himself, 
spoiled the whole plan, and Hartrow got away, 
I don’t know how.” 

Lina fixed her hollow eyes on him, but 
uttered not a word. 

‘Well, is the partnership deed to be signed 
to-day ?” asked Byles, in a threatening voice. 
‘* Mind, if I failed last night, the fault is not 
mine, but your own.” 

Still no answer from Lina, except that strange 
smile again playing feebly on her lips. 

‘“*T suppose you think to do me out of the 
partnership,” continued Ephraim, ** but you are 
mistaken, I shall tell your father all I know, 
and get it that way. It won’t be too much for 
him to pay me for silence.” 

‘Perhaps not,” said Lina; “but your news 
will kill him at a blow, and where will your 
partnership be then ?” 

“Ill run the risk of that,” returned Byles. 
‘¢ But if you choose to be reasonable, I’m will- 
ing to make one more effort for you. Hartrow 
has only escaped into the wood, and thence to 
the Tors, and he’ll be back again at the cottage 
this evening. Well, I'll meet him there, and 
get him safe away to-night, if you will consent 
to my terms.” 

Lina raised her head from her cushion, and 
looked him in the face. 

“You are uttering falsehoods,” she said, con- 
temptuously. ‘Young Coryton has driven 
Hartrow away, and if the terms you speak of 
mean the same insolent proposition you made 
to me yesterday, I answer you, as I did then, 
that I'll die first.” 

“* So it is war, is it?” said Ephraim, viciously. 

* As you please,” answered Lina, falling back 
wearily on her pillow again. ‘* But I would ad- 
vise you to reflect, Mr. Byles, what you would 
lose by war.” 

**T should lose my place, I suppose, which I 
don’t care for; and I should gain revenge, 
which I do care for. It isn’t likely I’m going 
to stand by, and let the young man, whom you 
call your son, have his own way in everything. 
I hate him, and I tell you he shan’t marry Miss 
Dalton.” 

Lina looked at him in an astonished way, but 
remained silent. 

“Ah, you pretend to be surprised,” sneered 
Ephraim ; * but it isn’t likely you don’t know 
that your precious son is desperately in love 
with her ; and I tell you again, that’s a match 
that shall never take place while I’m alive.” 

‘“‘ She is going to marry Lord Brimblecombe,” 
returned Lina, ‘‘so you need not trouble your- 
self to hate Ralph on her account.” 

‘¢ That’s a likely story !” said Ephraim. 

“Strange as it seems, I believe it is true,” 
replied Lina, 

She saw his yellow hands clinch themselves 
on his knees, and his eyelids quiver as his fur- 
tive look met hers, 

“T shall stop that match too,” he said. 
“Tord Brimblecombe may marry Mr. Dalton’s 
daughter, but not Lewis Hartrow’s—a jail-bird 
and a convict.” 

‘¢Then you see it is for your interest to be si- 
lent,” observed Lina, catching at his words, 

“Yes, but it is not my interest to make things 
comfortable for you unless you are my friend,” 
said Epbraim. ‘Don’t you see that, if I tell 
what I know to the captain and Mr. Spence, I 
ain’t divulging it to the world—I’m only bring- 
ing upon you a little of the misery you deserve ? 
For the rest, they'll be quiet enough about it, 
I'll be bound.” 

Lima was very white, but the desperation in 
her gave her courage still. 

“You are mistaken,” she said. ‘Even if it 
killed me, and broke his own heart, my hus- 
band would go instantly to Hatherleigh, and 
reveal the truth. Now, Ephraim Byles, this is 
the last time I intend to suffer your presence 
or your threats ; so let me tell you that I know 
you thoroughly, and see through all your plots. 
Your grand scheme was to marry Ethel Dalton, 
and then make known to her family the secret 
you have kept so long. You—a poor, mean, 
miserable animal like you—dared to dream you 
could take possession of Hatherleigh—dared to 
dream that I would help you in your villainy ! 
How could you be so blind? What! shall all 
the torture I have suffered only help to swell 
the fortunes of Ephraim Byles? Have I en- 
dured a life’s agony merely to set a beggar on 
horseback? No, I am not quite an idiot yet, 
Ephraim, though you seem to think I am. 
Neither am I altogether without feeling ; and 
when you presume to utter Ethel Dalton’s name 
to me, and breathe your ugly liking on her, you 
rouse the tigress in me—mind that. Now go— 
there’s the door !” 

é had not seen this spirit in her for years. 
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He might have taken warning from it; he 
might have recognized despair when he saw It ; 
but he did not. He left her, so charged with 
venom that he breathed forth threatenings as 
he walked, and going straight to the little po- 
lice station of Coryton, he gave secret informa- 
tion there, which was telegraphed instantly to 
London. Then he went back to the office, and 
waited grimly for Mr. Spence’s return from the 
station. 
* ” e = * 


Before night fell, it was known all over Cory- 
ton that Mr. Spence had taken his managing 
clerk into partnership. Ephraim went home in 
triumph. The lawyer returned to his home a 
broken-hearted man. He did not ask for his 
daughter, or see her; he went straight to his 
own room, and locked the door on his anguish 
and his fear. Lina listened for his return 
eagerly, and felt relieved when he passed her 
door. Byles had held his threats over her head 
so long, not fulfilling them, that she believed 
this was the case still. But late that nighta 
servant brought her a sealed note in her fa- 
ther’s writing. 

“T have bought Byles,” he said. ‘Let us 
spare Ralpb and your husband, at least till after 
Mr. Hatherleigh’s death. I cannot see you or 
speak to you at present. Burn this.” 

Lina tore the paper into atoms, and buried 
her face in her pillow. 

‘How big and horrible it has grown!” she 
murmured— this sin which I thought so little ! 
So Byles has told him, and I have put a cat’s 
claws in my father’s heart! Oh, let me live to 
see this fiend punished, and I'll die content! 
Simmonds,” she said suddenly to her maid, “if 
I walk in my sleep to-night, don’t speak’to me, 
or stop me, or disturb me in anyway. Nothing’ 
frightens me like that. If I am let alone, I 
come back to my bed quietly, and I know no- 
thing of it, and feel no ill effects ; but if I am 
awoke, it terrifies me into an illness, You 
know I never hurt myself in my sleep-walking, 
so you need not be afraid if you hear a step. 
You need not trouble yourself to get up even, 
or open your door. A noise only shocks me 
when I am in one of those horrid sleeps.” 

“The sight of you frightens me out of my 
wits, m’m, when you walk about like that,” 
said the maid; “so I’m far more likely, m’m, 
to lock my door than to open it.” 

**T hope you will,” observed Lina, “ for now 
you have been talking about yourself, it is 
highly probable I may pay your room a visit.” 

The scared servant locked her door, and list- 
ening in the night, she heard a stealthy step 
go. down the stairs; and had she lifted her 
trembling limbs from her bed, and gone to the 
window, she might have seen her mistress’s 
fragile figure creeping out into the summer 
moonlight. But Lina was not walking in her 
sleep. 








THE STATUE OF LINCOLN. 


THE engraving illustrating the statue of the 
late President Lincoln, for the foundation of 
which workmen are preparing the space allotted 
to it on Union Square, is from a photograph 
taken by one of our artists. The monument 
will stand on the southwest corner of the 
Square, between Broadway and University 
Place. The figure cast in bronze is of the 
heroic size. It is regarded as a most successful 
work of art. It will be an ornament to the 
Square. The foundation (of granite, five feet 
deep) has already been laid. The sub-base of 
the pedestal to be placed on this, and on the 
sub-base the pedestal itself—the former is a 
single stone nine feet five inches square. The 
pedestal will have no inscription. It will be 
five feet square at the bottom, tapering gradu- 
ally to three feet square at the top. On the 
upper part of this are to be thirty-six stars, 
indicating the number of States in the Union 
during Mr. Lincoln’s administration. The ag- 
gregate height of the sub-base, base and pel 
estal blocks, will be thirteen feet. Adding ten 
feet for the height of the statue, the entire alti- 
tude of the monument will be twenty-three 
feet. The statue is of bronze, representing the 
late President in modern costume, cloaked and 
bare-headed, and was designed by Mr. Browne, 
sculptor of the equestrian statue of Washington 
on the southeast corner of Union Square. The 
monument was ordered by the Union League 
Club of this city. 








BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF METZ, 


Metz is a fortified town in Dastern France, 
situated on the right bank of the Moselle, and 
is one of the strongest places in Europe, rank- 
ing after Gibraltar in the estimation of eminent 
military crities. It is connected with Paris, 
one hundred and seventy miles distant, by a 
branch of the railway to Strasbourg. It pos- 
sesses an esplanade, which is one of the finest 
promenades in Europe, and vies in its attrac- 
tions for tourists, by whom this oity is crowded 
during the touring season, with the grand old 
Gothic church, built in the fourteenth and 
finished in the fifteenth century ; the arsenal, 
one of the finest in the world ; the barracks; 
the vast level plain to the west of the city, used 
to drill the garrison ; and the public gardens. 

Besides the places we have enumerated, there 
*re others that would well repay a visit, though 
possessing no special attraction for the tourist, 
who is generally a man of wealth and leisure, 
but very rarely a man of education and refined 
artistic feeling. These are the tribunal of 
commerce, national college, school of engineer- 
ing, botanic garden, university, cannon foundry, 
armory, containing eighty thousand stand of 
arms, military hospital, and -public library of 
thirty thousand volumes. It has important 
manufactures of coarse woolen cloths, muslins, 
thread machinery, musical instruments, and an 
active trade, being a general entrepét for 
foreign and colonial merchandise. 

Metz, under the Romans, was a place of con- 
siderable importance, be traversed by six 
grand military roads. Under the descendants 





-of Clovis, it became the capital of the Kingdom 
of Austrasia ; and, on the decline of the house 
of Charlemagne, passed to the Emperor of Ger« 
many, who gave it almost republican freedom, 
and strongly fortified it, in order to make ita 
barrier against France. In 1552, it claimed the 
protectorate of France, and ceased to be free. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by de- 
priving it of many of iis best and most influ- 
ential citizens, inflicted a blow from which # 
has never fully recovered. 

We give this week a full-page bird's-eye view 
of M iz and partial view of its fortifications, 
which, taken in conjunction with our view of 
the valley of the Moselle, will form a compre- 
hensive map of the operations around Metz, 
and enable the reader to form a good opinion 
as to the probable results of the siege, 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


New Organs objects to the Nicolson pave- 
ment. 


Tue prairies west of Hays City, Kan., are 
literally covered with buffalo. 


Tue wheat harvest of France will be about 
one-fourth below the average. 


Tere are eleven female clerks now em- 
ployed in the Boston Post-office. 


Tere are 24,552 boys and girls from five 
to eighteen years old in Jersey City. 


Lonpon is already troubled with impostors 
who pretend to have lost limbs in the recent battles. 


Worcester, Mass., has a population of 
41,168, In five years there has been an increase of 
11,113, 


Tue Russian Government has sent a steamer 
to Bork Zembla and Spitzbergen for scientific explo- 
rations. 


Two hundred white families are about to be 
turned adrift in Horry County, S. C., for failing to 
pay taxes. 

Tue Auburn (N. Y.) State Prison has 990 
cell's, and an extension is now building, which will 
contain 300 more. 


Tne gold mines of California yield annually 
$23,000,000, the quicksilver mines $1,500,000, and the 
coal-flelds $1,000,000, 


Tne coal-miners’ strike in Clay County, 
Ind., has ended, and the miners have gone to work 
on their own terms. 


An eccentric Iowan, who died recently, left 
one sister $60,000, another $50,000, and a third sister 
and his father $10 apiece. 


A new bridge is building across the Missis- 
sippi River at Hannibal, which is to be 1,580 feet iong, 
and to cost over $500,000, 


An ax manufacturing firm at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., uses mineral water to temper its axes, 60 as to 
save the use of chemicals, 


Kast Tennessee has raised this year five 
million bushels of wheat, and will have a surplus of 
three million bushels for sale. 


Tue Postmaster-General of Berlin has left 
for Alsatia and Lorraine, to reorganize the service 
according to the Prussian system, 


Tuere is a Methodist local preacher in Illi- 
nois who has passed his one hundréd and third year, 
and is still engaged in his good work. 


Tue drouth has been so severe about 
Rochester, Ind., that farmers wear out a plow-point 
in one day trying to break the ground. 


Tne treasure rn from San Francisco 
to New York overland, during the week roy 4 Sep- 
tember 13th, were $478,000, including $110,000 in coin, 


Tue cotton crop in several districts of 
Georgia has been seriously damaged by rust. It is 
oh tcceaeal noticeable wherever guano has been 
used. 


Tue Class of 1817, at Bowdoin College, 
held its fifty-third reunion recently at Portland, Me. 
There were four of the original eight members 
present. 


Turre years ago, Shubael Coy, an old resi- 
dent of Lyons, Ia., prepared a roofed grave for the 
reception of his body after death. Last week he was 
placed in it, 


Tue colored people about the country are 
making arrangements to celebrate the eighth anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, on 
Thursday, the 27th. 


Tue census-taker has found quite an intelli- 
gent man in Michigan, who has been married five 
years, and did not know, and never had asked his 
wife’s Christian name. 


TurrtEEN cotton factories in the vicinity of 
East Haddan, Conn., have been obliged to suspend 
owing to the drouth. They give employment to 
seven hundred men each. 


An association has recently been estab- 
lished in Chatham County, Ga., having for its object 
the fostering of all branches of agriculture, mechan- 
ics, manufactures and fine arts, 


Some experiments have recently been made 
to ascertain the power of electricity in causing the 
natural expulsion from wounds of foreign bodies, 
and with some degree of success. 


Tur New Jersey State rifle match will be 
held on the 29th inst., and instead of Waverly Park, 
as has been stated, it will be held at Clifton Park, on 
the Erie Railway, two miles from Passaic, 


A ereat storm at Hamburg, Ia., on the 
Sist ult., blew down the new Methodist church, which 
cost $40,000, leveled a railroad freight-house, razed 
seven buildings to the ground, and unroofed scores of 
dwellings. 


A YOUNG lady of prepossessing ean 
has been practicing upon the ey of charilable 
Albanians, by representing to them that she had 
esca) from a Catholic Convent in their city, and 
was desirous of returning to her relatives in Canada. 


Tue British workingmen are in advance of 
their Government in a of sympathy with the 
French Republic. Their instinét is as true now as it 
was when in our struggle they gave their hearty 
ova athy to the North and the cause for which it 
ought. 


A succEss¥™L operation was 
the eye of a young lady at Worcester, Mass., quite re- 
cently by a surgeon of that city. She had been a'mst 
blind from inflammation which had continued tor 
four years, the result of an irregular direction of the 
eyelashes toward the bulb, The cure was perfect. 


Art Southwest Harbor, Mount Desert, Me., 
they have had the heaviest sea on the shore for the 
peo few days that there has been for ten et ro- 

ably caused by hurricanes at sea. Two vesséls Were 
driven ashore in by the waves, which 


yerformed on 





b that ty 
broke completely over the famous sea-wall. 
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PRUSSIA.—THE CHATEAU WILHELMSHOHE, 


THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


Tue temporary residence selected by the 
King of Prussia for Napoleon III, is the castle 
of WilheJmshéhe, near Cassel. This magnifi- 
cent structure, formerly the summer residence 
of the Count and Elector of Hessen, is sur- 
rounded by one of the largest private parks in 
Europe. A part of this park is magnificently 
decorated. It contains many imposing beauties. 
The chateau was built during the years interven- 
ing between 1787 and 1798, on a spot which was 
occupied as @ nunnery from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century. After the destruction of this 
building by fire, a pleasure castle was built on 
its site (1606) by Count Moritz. In the year 
1717, Count Karl had the octagon giant castle, 
called ** Riessenschloss,” built by the Italian 
Guernieri ; Karl also had the Cascades erected 
at the same time. In the octagon tower at the 
top of the mountain is a reservoir irom which 
the Cascades are supplied. This reservoir con- 
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NEAR CASSEL, THE RESIDENCE ASSIGNED BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA TO THE EX-EMPE&SOR OF THE FRENCH, NOW HELD AS A PRISONER OF Wer. 


sists of three arched floors of solid masonry, 
each 284 feet in diameter. King Jerome lived 
at this chateau, particularly while he held sway 
over Westphalia. At that time (1807-1813) the 
Wilhelmshéhe (Heights of William) was called 
Napoleonshohe. 








THE CATHEDRAL, STRASBOURG, 
FRANCE. 


Tue Cathedral of Notre Dame, at Strasbourg, 
France, is considered one of the finest Gothic 
structures in all Europe, and its spire is the 
highest in the world, being 466 feet. The edi- 


was almost entirely destroyed by lightning in 
1007. The cathedral, as it now stands, was 
commenced in 1015, and completed in 1439. 
The interior is 357 feet long, 79 high frem the 
pavement to the vault, and 35 wide, not reck- 
oning the aisles, which are separated from the 
nave by nine massive pillars on each side, The 





[HE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE. 


fice was originally founded in the year 504, but | 
| astronomical clock, in the 








interior is lighted thiough 
stained glass windows of 
elegant design and pro- 
portions, one—that over 
the great western portal 
—being ofa circular form, 
48 feet in diameter. 

The principal objects of 
beauty in the interior are 
the stone pulpit—unri- 
valed for the richness, 
beauty, and variety of its 
sculptured ornaments—an 
organ, ofremarkable pow- 
er and sweetness of tone, 
and the _ world-famous 


south transept. This clock 
was made in 1571, and, 
after running for a period 
of two hundred years, it 
got out of order, and was 
comparatively useless for 
the ensuing fifty years. It 


| was then thoroughly ex- 


| amined by a native watch- 
; maker, and put in com- 


plete repair. It is re- 


| garded as the most elab- 


orately finished, compli- 
cated, and_ surprising 
piece of machinery in the 
world. 

The western front of 
the cathedral is a mas- 


| terpiece of rich architec- 


ture. It exceeds 230 
feetin height, and is or- 
namented with a triple 
portai, decorated with 
sculptures, statues, and 
bas-reliefs. No attempt 
has been made to erect a 
spire over the south por- 
tal, though this formed 
part of the original de. 
sign. Beautiful eques- 
trian statues are placed 
in canopied openings in 
the buttresses. Such is 
the admirabie finish and 
delicacy of the workman- 
ship, and so great the 
hardness of the material 
with which the west front 
is constructed, that it has 
been compared to a vail 
of the finest cast-iron 
thrown over the more 
solid parts of the gigantic 
mass of building. 


During the first French 
Revalution the cathedral 
was considerably dam- 
aged, but was subsequent- 
ly restored. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the 
Prussians, in their bom- 
bardment of Strasbourg, 
will respect her famous 
cathedral. 


Tne largest transfer 
ever made at the Treasury 
Department of bonds belong- 

to: a single individual 

sto Geo Howland and 

others, trustees of prtvis 
Howland, of New Bedford 





The amount was -$700,000 
The next largest sum is 


| | $550,630, in registered bonds- 


belonging to a Parisian. 
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THE BRONZE STATUB OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, IN UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK.—SEE PAGE 43, 
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THF POET OF THE PERIOD. 


THE days are fled when poets wrote 
For fame, despising dollars, 

Above the care of beard or hair, 
Eccentric in their collars. 

The race that now succeeds them owns 
No such romantic feature ; 

The poet of the period 
Is quite another creature. 


In fashion’s random flippancies 
He seems a firm believer ; 

His coat and vest are of the best, 
His hat a polished beaver. 

For all I know, he twirls a cane, 
And keeps his private carriage, 

And (rare improvement on the past !) 
Is happy in his marriage. 


Seclusion, dreaming, moonlight walks, 
He seldom likes, if ever; 

Better nor worse marks not his verse, 
AH uniformly clever. 

By studied rule his songs are made, 
Satiric, sad or funny,‘ 

A single muse inspiring each, 
A modern muse called—money. 


His talent by the magazines 
Most liberally paid is ; 

He most is prized and eulogized 
Of young and gushing ladies ; 

And lovers often send him notes 
Desiring soft addresses 

To some shy dear, inclosing check, 
And hue of ch::™er’s tresses. 


O scandalous to sell for gold 
The rich Hymetvan honey! 

O vile to choose this hase tenth muse, 
This modern muse of money. 

Strike down these worthless poetlings 
With shafts of scorn, Apollo! 

(And yet, pray don’t. My scribbling stopped, 
What calling could I follow ?) 








IMOGEN. 


THE young captain paced the deck restlessly 
back and forth. This was to be his last voyage, 
he promised himself, and he wondered what he 
would do when he quit the ocean. 

Suddenly his mind was recalled from his 
dreaming by a child grasping at his hand, and 
he turned. 

“Don’t, Harry,” pleaded a sweet-voiced 
young girl. ‘Pardon him, sir. He is not 
afraid of strangers,” she continued, addressing 
him. 

Captain Lefevre stooped down, and took the 
child up in his arms. He had noticed the mis- 
chievous little imp before, and his pale com- 
panion, but had given them no second thought. 

‘*What’s your name ?” he asked of the little 
fellow ?” 

‘‘ Harry,” was the response. ‘ What’s 
’oors ?”” 

“Victor Lefevre,” he returned, laughingly. 
‘This is not your child,” he observed, turning 
to the girl beside him. 

“No, sir,” she replied, a hot flush suffusing 
her brow. “He is Mrs. Vanstein’s son, and I 
am only his nurse, Alice Dormer.” 

“Where is Mrs. Vanstein?” he questioned. 
‘“‘T have not noticed her among the passen- 
gers.” 

“She is not well, sir. She has not left her 
room since we sailed from India.” 

“Ah, indeed. I am sorry for the lady. Is 
she seriously indisposed ?” 

“No, sir; only languid, which she believes 
has been occasioned by the climate. She is an 
American lady.” 

“Tell her anything in our boat is at her dis- 
posal,” he answered, and then began to talk to 
the child. 

Eight days more passed, and yet Mrs, Van- 
stein did not emerge irom her stateroom. 
During that time the captain became «quite inti- 
mate with the baby Harry and his young pro- 
tectress. He felt strongly interested in the 
pale, brown-eyed Miss Dormer, but he believed 
it to be nothing more than because she was so 
lovely and, evidently, so sad. 

He had not fallen in love with her. He 
could not fall in love with any woman, he said 
to himself; and ir ever he did marry, it must 
be a voluptuous, magnificent woman, whose 
beauty would enchain the admiration of every 
one who approached her—a woman whom he 
could listen to strangers comment upon with 
pleasure—in fact, a woman worthy of reigning 
as queen in his elegant home on the banks of 
the Hudson. 

Alice Dormer was not that woman. She was 
a quiet, shy, sad little girl, with dreamy eyes, 
but not even pretty. A country minister’s 
daughter, she said ; ‘‘and,” he added to him- 
self, ‘just as sweet and as pure as a minister’s 
daughter ought to be.” 

One afternoon Mrs. Vanstein appeared on 
deck, leaning languidly on Harry’s nurse. 

Captain Lefevre stepped forward, and then 
stood still. He recognized the proud, imperi- 
ous beauty in her heavy black crape—recog- 
nized her as the being who had driven him 
from his home years before. 

This woman he had loved with a mad sort of 
worship—a quick, feverish heat—a fascination 
which he was incapable of resisting. She had 
led him on step by step, made him believe that 
his passion was reciprocated, and then—then 
her father forbade her seeing Victor Lefevre 
more! He was too poor a match for his hand- 
some, brilliant daughter. At first she pre- 
tended to feel the separation as badly as he did, 
but he soon saw that it was all pretense—she 
had been playing with him! That knowledge 
enraged him. He ran away from his home, 
and went to sea, Chance drifted him to India, 
and then to an old uncle that was there. He 
took a fancy to Victor ; he assisted him; and 
finally beheld him captain on one of the large 
passenger steamships that sailed between Liv- 
erpool and India, Shortly afterward he died, 





and bequeathed to Victor his immense wealth, 
with only the stipulation that he should leave 
the ocean forever. ¢ 

“ It is too dangerous a life for you, my boy,” 
he wrote in his last letter. “I should have of- 
fered inducements for you to leave it before, 
only I wished to see what stuff you were made 
of. I am satisfied now. Without any assist- 
ance you would win a fortune for yourself, but 
in so doing you would do as I have done—fore- 
go all the pleasures of society, and wear out 
your life in toil, You must not do it. My 
wealth is sufficient for you, and I know you 
will not waste it. I have bought, through an 
agent, the old Lefevre estate on the banks of 
the Hudson in America, and had it handsomely 
rebuilt and refurnished. I hope it will be your 
future home, and resound to the happy voices 
of wife and children.” 

All this went thrcugh his mind as he glanced 
at the voluptuous woman—the embodiment of 
his ideal, the love of his youth. He knew she 
was a widow now, and—would she recognize 
him? 

He stepped forward. He raised his hat re- 
spectfully. 

“T am happy to see that Madame Vanstein 
has recovered her health sufliciently to come 
out,” he observed, courteously. 

She started. A change crept over her. Her 
brilliant though soft orbs were lifted quickly 
to his face, and then as quickly vailed by her 
heavy, jetty lashes. 

“* Victor !” 

“T see you remember me,” he said, with 
feigned lightness. “I am happy to meet you, 
after so many years.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and she 
laid hers within it. He sat down beside her; he 
felt the old -fascination creeping over him. 
Time was swept away, the old pain forgotten— 
this was the Imogen of his happy days ! 

He noticed not the quick pallor, the quivering 
of the lip, as Alice Dormer turned away—noticed 
nothing save the beautiful woman beside him. 

From that time he was devoted to her. Not 
@ moment scarcely passed that the captain was 
not by Mrs. Vanstein’s side, until all the fellow- 
passengers smiled significantly. The widow 
had made a conquest ! 

Harry was not her own child, she told him. 
It was the only child of her dead husband, He 
was a widower when she married him, and 
she had only been married a year when he 
died, leaving little Harry to her care, an orphan 
indeed. 

“T missed Mr. Vanstein,” she continued, 
sofly, ‘but I could not mourn him very much, 
for I did not love him. People told me that 
my heart was dead !”” 

She looked into his eyes as she spoke, and 
he knew what she meant to imply. 

Their voyage was drawing to a close. As 
yet he had not said anything to her which she 
could construe into a declaration of love, but 
she was satisfied. She knew he was caught, 
blinded. 

One morning he came upon deck rather sud- 
denly, and found little Harry crying piteously. 
His forehead was bruised and cut as if with 
some terrific blow. 

‘¢ What has happened ?” he asked, quickly. 

‘ Mamma——” began the little fellow, but 
Alice drew him to her quickly. 

“He got hurt,” she said, evasively. ‘ Hush, 
Harry !” as the child attempted to speak again. 

Captain Lefevre wondered why she seemed 
so anxious to divert his attention from the sub- 
ject, and then noticed how much frailer Alice 
Dormer looked than when they had first left 
India. 

“T am afraid the voyage has not agreed with 
you,” he said, sympathetically. ‘ Are you ill, 
Miss Alice ?” 

“Not at all,” she responded ; but her looks 
belied her words, and he was not satisfied, 
though he tried to dismiss it from his mind. 
He wondered why a sigh escaped from her lips, 
and longed to comfort her. He was interested 
in her because she was so friendless, he assured 
himself. 

At that moment the widow swept up on deck. 
She looked first at Alice, and then at Captain 
Lefevre ; and a scowl crept for an instant over 
her face, but was soon succeeded by a smile. 

‘Take Harry down below,” she said, and the 
nurse obeyed. 

“ Your little boy has been hurt,” he observed. 
‘Was it an accident ?” 

“No,” she returned, with a half-drawn sigh. 
* Alice struck him while in a fit of temper.” 

“T could not have believed such a thing of 
her!” he exclaimed, with a shocked air. ‘I 
believed her too kindhearted to act so to a 
child !” 

“ And so did I,” she responded, sadly. ‘ But 
you can never trust a pale, innocent-faced girl. 
They are deceitful ?” 

Captain Lefevre made no further comments, 
but he felt strangely hurt within. Could it be 
possible that he had been so deceived in his 
estimate of Alice Dormer. All through the day 
thoughts of her pale face haunted him, and the 
harder he found it to convince himself that it 
could really be so. 

P The next morning he passed Mrs, Vanstein’s 
oor. ° 

“Tf you dare to tell, I'll kill you,” he heard 
her say to the child. He wondered what it 
meant. 

A few moments later, as he sauntered along, 
Alice Dormer came up with the child. 

“*T wish to speak to you, Harry,” he said to 
the little fellow, and put out his hand. 

Alice drew the child back. She instinctively 
knew that he intended to question him. 

“Oh, no, sir !” she exclaimed. 

‘*T am master on board this vessel, Miss Dor- 
mer,” he said, sternly, as he took the child and 
walked away from her. She stood still. She 
did not dare to follow him. He looked at her, 
and believed it was the fear of being exposed 
that troubled her. 

‘ How did you hurt your face, little one ?” he 
asked, gently. 











“T dare not tell,” he cried. ‘ Mamma says 
she'll kill me if I do !” 

“T won’t let mamma hurt you,” he returned, 
reassuringly ; ‘‘ I will give you something nice 
if you will tell me.” 

‘* Will you ?” he questioned eagerly. ‘TI will 
tell. Mamma called Alice bad names, and then 
took a glass to throw at her, and I put my arms 
round her neck, and it hit ise! Alice thought 
I was dead !” 

Captain Lefevre was literally thunderstruck. 

You love Alice ?” he asked. 

“7 love Alice—she’s good!” the child an- 
swered, impressively. ‘‘She don’t strike me 
like mamma.” 

He pressed the child to his bosom for a 
moment, and then took a large golden medal 
from his pocket, which he had intended for the 
boy, and gave it to him. 

“Go back to Miss Alice,” he said softly, as 
he released him. 

He sat still when he left him ; the mist was 
swept from his eyes in time, and he was 
thankful. 

An hour passed, and then Mrs. Vanstein ap- 
peared. 

She went over to speak to Harry, and the 
captain followed her, She sat down; but he 
did not follow her example. He stood before 
her, with a singular expression flitting over 
his handsome face. 

“We will arrive in Liverpool to-morrow,” 
he observed. 

‘6 So soon,” she faltered. 

“Yes. I intend to give up the charge of 
this ship then. I shall never go to sea any 
more.” 

“Ts that true ?” she questioned, a new glow 
flitting into her eyes. Captain Lefevre intended 
to propose now ! 

“Yes,” he resumed. “I shall go direct to 
America, where I bave a home on the Hudson 
awaiting me.” 

*¢ And keep bachelor’s hall ?” she asked, with 
@ winning smile, and a quick drooping of her 
eyelashes, 

“No; not if Miss Dormer will go there with 
me as my wife,” he returned, calmly. ‘* What 
is my answer, Alice ?” turning to her. 

A soft light flickered into her face. 

“Do not be afraid to answer me,” he said, 
gently. ‘I love you, Alice. I have loved you 
ever since we met here. My infatuation for 
another is over !” 

Mrs. Vanstein arose, black, angry, scowling. 

** Dastard !” she muttered, as she hastened 
to her room, knowing that she was foiled—the 
golden prize had slipped through her fingers. 

She did not make her appearance again until 
the steamer arrived at its destination; then 
she came out, closely vailed. Captain Lefevre 
stepped over to her. 

“Tf I hear of your ill-using Harry,” he ob- 
served, sternly, ‘‘I shall appeal to the law to 
have your guardianship transferred to another.” 

She made no reply, but passed on. 

On the next boat that sailed for America 
were registered the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lefevre. 

Victor never regretted meeting the minister's 
daughter, or that he had found out in time the 
true character of his once beloved Imogen, 








We would call the attention of surveyors, 
mathematicians, opticians, and others to the full and 
carefully selected stock of goods at the New York and 
Philadelphia stores of James W. Queen & Co., manu- 
facturers of spectacles, magnifying-glasses, etc. This 
firm has been established many years, and has never 
failed in giving its customers the utmost satisfaction, 
They invite the public to call at their stores, 924 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, and 6 Dey street, New York» 
and examine their wares and the prices at which they 
are marked, 








‘A HISTORY OF WATCH-MAKING, 


Illustrated with fine engravings, and containing very 
valuable information to all watch-wearers and watch- 
buyers, will be sent to any one, sy by addressing 
HOWARD & CO., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York City. 
Please state that you saw this notice in Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 781-86 








FAOTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I have used a Wheeler & Wiis:'n Sewing Machine for 
thirteen years constantly in .tress-making, cloak- 
making, light and heavy work. ~4e machine has not 
rested one month during the time, and never had 
any repairs atall, I would not exchange it for any 
machine, and I have examined aii, 

Mrs. E. M. BARLOW. 
enia, Ohio. 








For Freckles, Tan, Moth=Patches, and 
Sallowness. 


Use Dr. FELIX GOURAUD’s Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier, Prepared by him the past thirty-one 
ears, and positively reliable, and warranted free from 
lead and all mineral astringents. To be had at Dr, 
Gouraud’s old depot, 48 Bond St., N. Y., ae 5 
33-COW 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 

Use “Perry’s MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” Itis 

reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 

PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists every- 

where. 715-87 








PLENDID ENGRAVINGS. “King of 
Prussia,” and “‘ Emperor of France,’ only 50 cts, 
Address, B. FOX & CO., New York City. 777-88 





If George Bloomfield Mountain will com- 
municate with Mr. Wm. Mountain, 14 Wellington Lane, 
Bewerly Road, Hull, England, he will hear of some. 
thing to his advantage.—HULL, July 28, 1870. [779-85 


OYS! NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Hunt, Trap; and Caich Game. ‘The Hunter's 
Guide and Trapper’s Companion” Enlarged and Im- 
proved, will teli you How to Hunt, Make Traps, and 
to Catch all Animals from the Squirrel to the Bear. 
It is the Only Reliable Book. 35,000 Sold Last Year. 
Send forit. It hasall the ‘‘Secrets,” ‘Recipes,’ etc., 
etc. A Neat Book and Mailed Free for only 25 cents, 


8 for $1, by the Publishe 
a HUNTER & 0O., Hinsdale, N. H. 








$3 Watch! $3 Watch! 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN 


Eureka Aluminum Gold Watch Co, 


HAVE APPOINTED 


J. F. WILLIAMS & CO., Jewelers, 


561 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


And have authorized them to sell their great Eureka 
ALUMINUM GOLD WATCHES for THREE DOLLARS, and 
to warrant each and every one to keep correct time 
for one year. This Watch we guarantee to be the 
best and cheapest timekeeper that is nowin use in 
any part of the globe. ‘The works are in double-cases, 
ladies’ and gents’ size, and are beautifully chased, 
The cases are made of the metal now so widely 
known in’ Europe as Aluminum Gold. It has the 
exact color of Gold, which it always retains ; it will 
stand the test of the strongest acids ; no one can tell 
it from Gold only by weight, the Aluminum Gold 
being one-fourth lighter. The works are all made by 
machinery, the same as the well-known American 
Watch. The Aluminum is a cheap metal, hence we 
can afford to sell the Watch for $3, and make a small 
profit. We pack the Watch safely in a small box and 
send it by mail to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of $3.50—fifty cents for packing and postage. A 
key is sent free with each Watch. Money should be 
sent by Post Office Money Order or in a Registered 
Letter, Address all orders and communications to 


J. F, WILLIAMS & CO., Jewelers, 
561 Broadway, New York. 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


“Deserves our hearty recommendation.”—N. Y, 
Musical Review. ‘ Unexceptionable in taste and 
style."—Dwight’s Journal. ‘*We quite endorse Mr, 
Dwight’s opinion.”—New York Musical World. “A 
school that would do excellent service.’*—Deutsche 
Musik Zeitung, Phila. ‘Soundest, clearest, best 
book for the Piano.”’— Phila. Evening Bulletin, 
‘Will supersede every other or the kind.””— Worcester 
Spy. ‘An improvement on all other Piano books,”— 
Svracuse Journal, ‘ Possesses merit not claimed 
by other works.”—Cleveland Herald. ‘‘Common- 
sense, plain talk, and brevity.”—Boston Journal, 
“Presents many new and important ideas,”—N. Y, 
Tablet, “No Piano book comparable in value to it.” 
New Covenant. 

No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but 
SPRIGHTLY STUDIES throughout, and CHARMING MELO. 
DIES for practice at every step. It is all that can be 
desired, Price, $3.75, Sent postpaid. OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston, 
CHAS. EE, DITSON & O0., 711 Broadway, New York. 








THE FOLLOWING SPONTANEOUS TRIBUTE TO THH 
efficacy of Dr. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, is from Mr. T. W. Evans, 
the old-established perfumer of Philadelphia, and 
himself the proprietor of a cosmetic second to Dr. 
Gouraud’s ;: 

PHILADELPHIA, April 30th, 1868, 

Dr. GOURAUD: I think your Cream is unquestion- 
ably the best thing in this line, for the reason, when a 
lady once uses it, she continues it in preference to 
anything else. Our customers for it are regular ones, 
I find it is retailed by the druggists and fancy stores 
at two dollars a bottle, yet there is more sold here 
than you are aware of. What is required to insure a 
large sale is a liberal amount spent in judicious adver- 
tising. Let the ladies know its merits, and especially 
the price ; and, if they once try it, we secure a regular 
customer. If I was the owner, | would sell more of 
it in this‘city than all the rest ot the skin-preparations 
put together. T. W. EVANS. 

Prepared by DR. FELIX GOURAUD, Chemist, No. 
48 Bond street, late of No. 453 Broadway, and formerly 
of Walker street. Established thirty-one years, Guar- 
antee of the purity of all Dr. Gouraud’s preparations, 
including his celebrated Italian Medicated Soap for 
the cure of Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Pimples, and all 
Skin diseases. Rouge for pale lips and cheeks, Lily- 
White and Poudre Subtile for uprooting hair. 





WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
883-86 Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


: DON'T BE WITHOUT IT! . 

GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK RECEIPTS.’ 

EpITeD By S. ANNIE FROST. 

The work of thousands of busy fingers, and published 
at the thousands’ request. Price $2.00. Sold every- 
where, or mailed free on receipt of price. EVANS 
STODDART & CO., Philadelphia, A good chance 
for Male or Female Agents. 883-86 


$3 PER WEEK. Agents wanted in 
e every town. Samples/ree. Address C. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 783-95 


OOK HERE! — Splendid Rare Books, 
Photo’s, French Cards, etc. New Catalogue 
free for stamp. L, AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 783-84 














66 ig STILL WAVES.”—THE STAR 

SPANGLED BANNER—Rich, Rare, and Racy 
as ever—now offers to all new subscribers its new and 
elegant engraving, 19x24, entitled, ‘THE PIONEERS 
oF AMERICA,’ and, in addition, will send the paper 
jifteen months, for ONLY 75 CENTS. It is a large 8- 
page 40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated, and 
filled to overflowing with Sketches, Wit, Humor, Fun, 
Fact and Fancy, Sense, Poetry, etc. etc. ‘The 
Rogues’ Corner” exposes every swindle, humbug— 
20u swindling concerns ventilated in one year. Eight 
years established—immense circulation. Our nev en- 
graving, the cost-of which was nearly $1,000, is given 
gratis. Sent, prepaid, on rollers, and is of interest to 
everybody. Usu price, $3. You can now secure if 
and the ‘* BANNER” fifteen months for only 75 ccnts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. NOW 
IS THE TIME. Specimens, 6cents. Address ‘STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





IGHTNING SHORT HAND, (56th Edition). 
Learned ina week. Book, 50 cents, 3for $1. I: 
L. Haskell, 144 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, 


RUPTORE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
tupture, before and after cure, with other informa. 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt 01 
ten cents. Address Dk. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, > 
New YORK. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traité of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 


Philadelphia are DOW appear in F 
LESLIE'S POYS’ AND GIRLS? WEEKLY. 
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A TM AN BROS. & C Q,, 331 and 333 
* Sixth Avena will open on Monday 
morning, Sept, 19, with the following 
stock of Fall Goods—Latest Novel- 


ties, Great Bargains, in every De- 
] ment, 

Al iMA bROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—200 pieces Drap de 
France, $1.50—worth $2 ; 100 ps, Su- 
perior quality, $1.87—worth $2.50; 
50 ps. still better, very rich, $2.62— 
worth $3.25. 


AL MAN BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 


ixth Avenue.-—200 Cartons Gros 
Crain Sash Ribbons, £1; 200 Cartons 
Scotch Plaid Sash Rib ons, $1 ; 1,000 
ps. All Color Sash Ribbons, at 85c, 
A LIMAN BROS. & CO. 831 and 33 
+ Sixth Avenue.—10 Cases Black 
Alpacas at 50c.—worth 75c, 20 Cas 
Black Alpacas, at 62c,—worth $1. 200 
ps. New Fall Dress Poplin, 38c¢.— 
worth 50c. 
A ETM AN BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
< Sixth Avenue.—1,009 ps, Colored Em- 
press Cloth 59¢.—worth 75c. 31,000 ps, 
Beautiful Silk Epanglines, ¢0:.— 
worth $1.25. Just Keceived New 


Goods at 62c.—worth $1, 


A LIM AN BROS. & CO.. 331 and 33% 

+ Sixth Avefiue.—1,000 doz. Pure Linen 
Napkins at $1—worth $1.25 per doz. 
1,000 doz. Pure Linen Towels at $1.50, 
worth $Z per doz, 8x4 White Satin 
Table Damask, 75c.—worth $1.25. 

A LITMAN BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 

+ Sixth Avenue.—Full Line of New 
“Bejonia’? Suits at $7.85; else- 
where, $12. These are ‘the new 
shawl ‘suits just out. Walking suits 
of latest styles just opening, 

A LITMAN BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 

4 Sixth Avenue.—New Shade “(a- 
zelle” Cloth Suits, at $11.00 each, 
“Tho upson” G love- fitting Corset, 
now selling at $1. Aj] our depart? 
ments replete with ch 0 ce novelties, 


A LITMAN BROS. & CO,, 331 and 333 

P Sixth Avenue.—Regular Fall Open- 
ing Day takes place on Thursday, 
September 22d. We invite our 
friends to inspect our choice and 
varied stock. 


BLACK SILKES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Have open, at retail, their Fall importation of 
MEDIUM AND EXTRA QUALITIES 
BLACK SILKS 
Of the celebrated inakes, 
“BONNET,” “ TAPPISSTIER,” and * MILLION,” 
Purchased atter the Declaration of War. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street, 


Are now opening their 


FALL IMPORTATION 


OF AUBUSSOY, 








AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTIE, 
WILTON, 
VELVET, 
BRUSSELS, 


and TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 
And have in STOCK, and are daily receiving from 
the MILLS, large lines of the various descriptions of 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
In every variety. 
To all of which they invite the attention of purchasers 


At Wholesale and Retail. 


AT RONALDSON & MEARES’, 


SELLING OFF FOR TWO WEEKS, 
WHILE ENLARGING STORE 
to make room for an entirely new stock of Fall Goods, 
to be opened. TUESDAY, October 4, on completion of 
our store alterations. 
WE ARE NOW SELLING 
Ladies’ regular made Hose, excellent article, 25c. 
ients’ fine English Socks, regular made, 25c. 
Bargains in Gloves, Balbriggan and Wool Hosiery. 
Bargains in ‘Merino Undergarments. 
Gents’, Ladies’, and Children’s Merino Undergar- 
ments, all sizes and styles, at greatly reduced prices. 


RIBBONS AND VELVETS. 

100 boxes 6 and 77-inch black and colored Sash Rib- 
bons, all marked down, to make room for new goods. 
Underclothing Department. 

Cheapest goods yet, to make room for new stock, 
to be opened Tuesday, October 4, 
60 dozen misses’ fine muslin Chemises and Drawers, 
44c. and 55c. 
Ladies’ Drawers, fine muslin, tuck and ruffle, 65c., 
75c., and 88c. 
ine Chemises, 75c., 88c., and 94c. 
Chemises, linen bosoms, $1; Night Gowns, $1 50, 
Corsets at very low prices. 
Fine handmade Corsets, 88¢., $1 and $1 25, 
Fine French wove Corsets, 8Sc. 








Bonnet Velvets, Plushes, all marked down, 

100 pieces colored Bonnet Velvet, fine quality, $1 75. 
20 pieces black Bonnet Velvet, $1 25 and $1 50 a yard. 
600 yards blue Plush, $1 a yard ; bargain. 
RONALDSON & MEARES, 


Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 





SYPHER & CO. 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
Wo. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


j HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR 

warranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, 
or money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Hlinois, 








PRANK LESLI®W’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

a year, 
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NEW YORK * 


DAILY DEMOCRAT. 


, POMEROY & TUCKER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


GIDEON J. TUCKER, 
EDITOR. 


The New YorK Datty DemocgarT is an Evening 


Paper, publishing four editions each day: 


First Edition - - - at 12 O’Clock Noon. 
Second Edition - - at 1 O’Clock P. M. 
Third Edition - - - at 3 O'Clock P. M. 
Fourth Edition - - at 5 O'Clock P. M. 


THE DAILY DEMOCRAT has a circulation already 
exceeding that of every evening newspaper in New 
York, except one, and is rapidly attaining the rank of 
the first. It is carefully edited, with a large and 
active editorial and reporting corps; and has now 
for some time distanced all its rivals in the collection 
and preparation of news and general information. 
Its telegraphic news has been for some time past 
unusually accurate and prompt; and it is conceded 
that, since the outburst of the European War, the 
earliest, as well as the most reliable trans-Atlantic 
news has first reached the evening papers in this city 
belonging, like THE DEMOCRAT, to the American 
Press Association. The four editions of THE DEMO- 
CRAT enable it to exhaust the news from Europe of 
the current day and of the previous night, leaving to 
the morning papers only the items and scraps of 
night occurrences. In this respect the publication of 
an evening paper in New York will have peculiar 
advantages during the war. THE DEMOCRAT will 
continue to have the earliest and the only authentic 
news of every battle and march of the forces, 


In politics THE DEMOCRAT is RADICALLY DEMO- 
CRATIC. It will oppose the administration of Prest- 
dent Grant and the policy of the Republican party. 
It will deal with principles—nw men}; but will not 
shrink from condemning any misconduct, in however 
high an office. It will advocate free trade, equal 
taxation, cheap government, a reduction of the army 


P and navy, an oblivion of past difficulties between the 


States, the equality of all citizens before the law, and 
the rights of the States, It will labor for the election 
of a Democratic President and Congress, and a res- 
toration of good feeling North and South, 


The patronage of the Democratic people of this city, 
State, and Union is most respectfully invited. 


Advertisers will find the DAILY DEMOCRAT a 
cheap and most desirable advertising medium. 
Special rates for long or continued advertisements 
given by C. P. Sykes, Publisher for the Proprietors. 

Address 

NEW YORK DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
New York City. Office, No. 166 Nassau street. 


POMEROY & TUCKER. 
Avaust 1, 1870, tf 





Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Purify the 
Blood and strengthen the System, eradicate the effect 
of dissipation, maintain the human frame in a condi- 
tion of healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental 
distempers, and relieve those whose sedentary habits 
lay them open to depression. They prevent and cure 
Bilious and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, Colic, 
Cholera, Cholera orbus, and every complaint inci- 
dental to diet or atmosphere. Ladies will find them a 
sovereign boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, 
Nervousness, Inertness, and Diseases peculiar to the 
sex. Thousands of testimonials can be seen at the of- 
fice of S. STEINFELD, 

Sole reps and Agent for America, 
No. 67 Warren St., New York City. 
For sale by all dealers in America. tf 





URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 

SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF "—a deeply inter- 
esting story of school life—began in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No. 


203, 





Wiest SUPERBLY-COLORED CHRO- 
mo-Lithographs, equal to Oil Paintings, and 
forming a Gallery of Art. See FRANK LES- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC. 





Ready ist October. ° 


PRICE Two CENTS. | 
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0 YOU WISH TO REDUCE YOUR 
refit? Do you wish to make a sleeping apart- 
ment of any room in your house? Do you want 
the most easy and luxurious bed attainable under 
any circumstances? Do you wish to save room? 
Then purchase Crosby’s Cabinet Bed. This beautiful 
combination excels anything ever seen. In propor- 
tion so perfect and comely as not to be out of place 
in a splendidly-furnished parlor, office, or dining- 
room. For further information address CROSBY 
CABINET BED CO., 171 Canal Street, New York. tf 


RYERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 

FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches, 


$6 A WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A 
ss new business, Address Saco Novelty Co., 
Saco, Me, 779-830 











ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
with fun and mischief, begins in No. 198 of 
FRANK  LESLIE’S boys’ AND GIRLS’ 


WEEKLY. 
AI am (F R. How made from Ci- 
\ IN EK A der Wine, Molasses, or 
ty eH in 10 hours, without using drugs. For circu- 
lar, address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, , Cromwell, Ct. 
778-829 
MHREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 


tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


S349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 














LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


ELF-MADE MEN.— A lV ' 
Sketch of some self-made man app.: 
number of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 





‘trait and 
>; in every 








N AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and A... using. 
25 cents a package. Library of Love, 5u eats. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York, 


2 


782-94 





A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents, 
Samples,/ree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





25 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 
free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 


A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE! 


AIG MICROSC PES magnifies ten thou- 
sand nd’ aie G Pri ic $2.50. 0 Endorsed by scientific 
men. To know what they say of it, send for circular, 
mentioning paper you saw this in. E. H. Ross, 313 
Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 782- 








{RAN K LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 


Bac Simile 


Waltham Watches, 


Genuine Oroide Gold Hunting Cases, $20. Chronom- 
eter Balance, $25. Warranted Reliable Time-Keepers. 
Sent on approbation, C. O. D., to beexamined on pay 
ing Express Agent the Freight Charges only. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Pr+s’t Oroide — bet 
Company, No. 79 Nassau Street. 


$1,000 PER WEEK 


Can be tae on the quiet, by parties who are up to 
snuff, without interfering with other business, Ad- 
dress, confidentially, Se WETMORE, 7 E: ast 
12th St., New York 83-95 


‘W ONDERF UL STRANGE !—By sending 

35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive the name, post-office address, and portrait of 
your future*Husband or Wife, and‘also a correct his- 
tory of your future life and the date of your — 
Address Box 98, Elsie, Mich. 783: 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 

institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful ge ee ¥ or circulars 
apply to JOHN H, WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 779-86 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A. Series 
of Portraits of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
Schools will soon begin in the BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 























EIGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithographs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINEST 


OIL PAINTINGS, 





THE SUBJECTS ARE! 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
““A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO EARS,” 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL 1! 


“SO IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON’T 
GO TO BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.” 
“WHAT! NOT READY YET?" 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEE 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING.” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC. 


which will be ready about the 1st October, will contain 
the above eight superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides 
the following exquisite engravings (full page) : 


A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILL, 
SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE, 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW, 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND. 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA, 

TROPICAL VEGETATION. 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS. 

MONUMENT CREEX—PACIFIO RAILWAY. 
THE GIANT’S CLUB, 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS, 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCL 

CATARACT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty other beautiful engravings, besides a variety 
of useful information, and twelve Calendars, with 
illustrated headpieces. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


E. BAKER «& co., 


40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETc, 


THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE. 


SIDI erees a $290.FOR 1S"CLASS 7 oct 
Al SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 
SS nena Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instrue- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will; 
how to mesmerize, become trance or beta J medi= 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by dns address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., va 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 














Fehr Conducted by the SPANISH GOY- 
eeaivin ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
y Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 

F < paid in Gold, and information fur- 
a aS nished. The ‘highest rates paid for 
Seatlcten, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 


16 Wall St. N. Y. | 
“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sew'ng-Machine 

Challenzes the world 
= in perf ction of work 
strengt 1 and beauty o 
stitch, durability of 
constru iion, and ra- 
piusiy of motion, 

Cail and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
= 623 BROADWAY, 

= NEw YORK. 


WM. KNABE & C0., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO S. 


These instruments are pronounce: by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
—— Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 

ichings Opera Troupe ; ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
é€9 Washington St., Chicago, Il, 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NE 


WSPAPER. 





THIRTEEN NUMBERS 
OF THE BEST WEEKLY 


¥OR NOTHING! 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER 
THIRTEEN 


WEEKES 
FOR NOTHING: 
LARGEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


THE BEST COMBINED 
RURAL, LITERARY AND 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
THIRTEEN WEEKES FREE! 


The THIRTEEN NUMBERS of next 
Quarter (Oct, to Jan,) sent FREE to all 
who remit $3, before Nov, ist, for the 52 
Numbers of next year’s 





RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


TuHIs FAMOUS WEEKLY, now in its 21st year, is not 
only the Largest, Best and Cheapest, but by 
far the Largest-Circulating Journal of its 
Classin the World. Nationalin Character, Ably 
Edited, Adapted to fown and Country, Superbly 
Ilinstrated and Printed, it is, unquestionably, the 


BEST AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


Toe RURAL NEw-YORKEER has become the Stand- 
ard Authority on all branches of AGRICULTURE, 
HoRTICULTURE, etc., throughout the Union, and is 
invaluable to City, Village or Suburban Cultivators. 
Asa Witerary and Family Paper it is a favor- 
ite in many of the best families all over the Continent 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 

are Numerous, Beautiful and Varied. Indeed, the 
RURAL has no Rival in its Sphere—is unequaied as 
an Illustrated Rural and Family News- 
paper. Though DOUBLE ITS FORMERSIZE—Now con- 
taining Sixteen Large Pages, of Five Columns Each, 
weekly—the RuRAt is still furnished at Only $3 a 
Year. 


s- 13 PAPERS FREE! <= 
To all this remitting $3 for 1871 we will 
rend the 18 Numbers of this Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) 
¥"*xce!:—which i GIVING AWAY more 
papers than any Monthly furnishes, for $1 to $2, 
in a whole year. 
D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. © 


AGENTEMEN Eiatrine Mactiten 


CO, BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 783-8080 
MELODEONS will be 


delivere n any p of the 


United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free cf charge, on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 











Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 


tf-o 








SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 
CEEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT, HOUSE IN 
THE CITY + 


- extra fine Shirts made to order, $15 ; or $2 50 
each. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK AND PERFECT FIT GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


SELF MEASUREMENT, 
First, around neck ; second, around breast; third, 
length of arm ; fourth, length of bosom. 
Single Shirt made for sample. 
Send for circular. FRED. LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park row, opposite the Astor House, New York 
t) 





This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 


riage. Address W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 782-910 


PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall ccll at Nos. 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


ROCK RIVER PAPER COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 
FOR SALE BY 


B.E. HALE, 22 Frankfort 8t., New York; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. ; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


2a Samples, Descriptive Circulars, and Price Lists 
cent free to any address by writing to either of the 
above parties. 780-799 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FE- 
€ male agents to introduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for less than $40 to use the celebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and the user are liable to prosecution and im- 
prisonment. Outfit free. Address W, A, HENDER- 
SON & CO., Cleveland, ©. 741-92u 
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farms, 


The place is 
settling. 


wing more rapidl 








“ITS A WISE FATHER,” 
Grant—“ 4 now RECOGNIZE you as one of my own.” 


wisi fh) 
“i ( 
: M Wik 


ETC. 





ALI, WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Aliso, improved 
than most any other placein the United States. Thousands are 
Address, C. K, LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 











PRANG’S Latest Publications: “ WILD FLOWERS,” “‘ WATER-LILIES,”’ “CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Ina HUTCHINSON, President. 


Fittings, etc. 


109 MERCER ST., near PRINCE ST., New York. 


Composite 
Iron Works Company. 


(Formerly CHASE & CO.) 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT COMPOSITE IRON WORK ; Gates, Railings, Guards, Bedsteads, etc. ; Improved Wire Work for Bank 
Counter and Office Railings, Lawn, Cottage, and Farm 


IRAH CHASE, Vice-President. 


‘ences. Also, Vases, Fountains, Statuary, stable 


782-850 

















ELGIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


Watches! 


Cuicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
CHICAGO, Feb. 16, 1870, 
T. M. AVERY, Esq., National Watch Co.: 

Dear Sir—I have pleasure in expressing my-opinion 
of the Elgin Watcaes, the more so since oO not 
think there is a better watch made. A large number 
of them arein use by our conductors and enginemen 
and other employes, and 1 have had no dissenting 
opinion upon their merits. They run with a smooth- 


ness and uniformity fully equal to any other watch I 
know of, and j all your claims of excellence in 
manufacture and fi of a. 
Yours truly, GEO. L. DUNLAP, Gen’l Manager. 
Call on your Jeweler und ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


Business Office and Salesroom 
Company, 
159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago. 
1 Maiden Lanc, New York. ° 


National Watch 





ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wunder-yeed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed, The best and cheapest family 
Sewi Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., » Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ch'cage, Ill.; orSt. —_ Mo. 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS” 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Sent by Express, C. 0. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates : 

6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, $9.00 

‘“* “ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 





“  ‘Wamsutta Muslin and Very Finé do., 13.50 
“New York Mills and Best Linen, 15.00 
RICHARD MEARES 
Successor to RONALDSON & MEARES, 
IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 
HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODs, 
Cor. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENT: ST. 
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in use. Sold by at 25 cents. JOHN F. 
Henry, Sole Proprietor, No, 8 College Place, New Yor! 
ia ee 





‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen, 12.00 | 


| 





Waltham Watches. 


Messrs, Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me your Illusti a2 Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as per adveriisement in FRANK 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


(Sign name and address in full.) 





Any one who will write to us as above will receive 
the Price List by return mail. it describes the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality of the cases, with 
prices of each, and much information which wili be 
found useful whether you desire to purchase a Watch 
ornot. It also explains our pian of sending them by 
Express to any place without any risk whatever to 
the purchaser. Do not order a Watch until you have 
sent for a Price-list. Address, 


HOWARD & CO., 


o 785 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gord BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 





ITHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, ~ 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 


88 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 5. 





STEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, 
With a Stock 0: 10,000 Pictures to select from, always 
ouhand. Made and for sale by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
024 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
No. 5 Dey St., New York. 
Catalogues of 88 pages sent on receipt of ten cents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


Such as Thermometers, Barometers, Air-Pumps, 
Electric Machines, Rhennkorf Coils, Geissler’s Tubes, 
Magnetic and Galvanic Apparatus, Spectroscopes, etc., 
etc,, made and for sale by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








No 5 Dey St., New York. 


(‘ataloznes of 64-pages sent on receipt of ten cents 
783 95eow 


| 








{Ocropen 1, 1870. 
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BALL, BLACK & CO. 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATOHES 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices. Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 





(GGLEASON'S NOISELESS ARGAND 
GAS 3URNERS ; also, a Kerosene Argand 
Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world. 
Still as daylight. Circulars free. Agents wanted 
135 Mercer street, New York. 780-92-0 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OFA 


TRUNK RAILROAD 


NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 


¢ per cent. in Gold, 


ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 

THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAIL 
ROAD, which will be 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to Oswego, including the Auburn branch, 
has 150 miles of road already completed and in profit- 
able operation on the Northern section, extending 
from the City of Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 
tersects the Albany and Susquehanna Railrcad, Work 
is being vigorously pushed on other portions of the 
line ; and it is the expectation of the Company to 
have at least 100 miles more in operation before the 
close of the present season. 


THE LOCAL BUSINESS 
is already large, and the Company has just concluded 
a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany for transporting the coal of that large and 
wealthy corporation to the northern sections of the 
State. This will add so largely to the business and 
profits of that section of the road, already controlling 
the local trade of one of the most populous and fertile 
districts of the State, that its Ner earnings, without 
the aid of through business, can hardly be less than 7 
per cent. onits entire cost, which is 100 per cent. in 
excess of the interest of its bonds. 
A STRONG POINT, 

in regard to these bonds, is the fact that the issue is 
strictly limited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, 
and BEHIND THE BONDS IS 

A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF NEARLY $7,000,000, 
which affords ample guarantee of the financial 
strength of the Company. 

THE BONDS. 

They are issued in denominations of $1,000; may 
be either coupon or registered, at the option of the 
purchaser ; bear seven per cent. gold interest, free 
of income tax, payable on the Ist of January and 
July in New York city, and have twenty-five years to 
run to maturity. 

The popularity of these bonds as a perfectly safe 
security, bearing the highest rate of interest author- 
ized by the laws of New York, payable in gold coin, 
free of Government tax, has kept the supply nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future comple- 
tion of additional sections will for a time furnish a 
liberal supply, to which we respectfully invite the 
attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
better security can be found on the market. 


PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTERES1, 
IN CURRENCY. 


Governments and other current securities taken o2 
exchange, 


CEORCE OPDYKE & CO., 
Bankers, No. 25 Nassau St. 

















HE ONLY GENUINE 


DOMESTIC 


Extract ; better and cheaper than all others. A. 


GLANZ, 194 William St., N. Y., Sole Agent, 


uilding Paper. 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
and used on the outside of frame buildings, 
under the clapboards, also under shingles 
and floors, to keep out damp and cold. It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead of Plastering, and makes a warm 
and cheap wally It costs only from ¢8 to 
330 (according to size) to cover houses on 
the outside.’ ga Samples and descriptive 
circulars sent free 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago. 
Or B.E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent tor the Eastern States, 
Or E, C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States. 


782-840 








$500 Rewanp is offered by Rt 
the proprictor of Dr. Sage’s @ 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
* |of Catarrh which he can not 
\icure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents, 

*|A pamphiet on Catarrh free. BR 
S\’ [Address Dr. I. V. Pixace, & 
No. 153 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 











AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetaole Choppers 
sold the first year, Extra inducements now offered. 
PD. A. NEWTON & CO,, 20 Cortlandt St., New York, or 
209 Lake St., Chicero. Mi. 750.820 








